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since God is God, 
the 


For 
And right day must win; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


WHERE Is MY BOY 10-NIGHT? 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 


When the clouds in the western sky i 
Flush red with the setting sun ; 
When the veil of twilight falls, 
And the busy day is done ; 
I sit and watch the clouds, 
With their crimson hues alight, 
And ponder with anxious heart— 
Oh, —_ is my boy to-night ? 


It is just a year to-day 


Since he bade me a gay good-bye, 
To march where banners float 

And the deadly missiles fly. 
As I marked his martial step, 

I felt my color rise, 
With all a mother’s pride, 

And my heart was in my eyes. 


There’s a little room close by 
Where I often used to cree 

In the hush of the summer night, 
To watch my boy asleep. 

But he who used to rest 
Beneath the spread so white 

Is far away from me now— 
Oh, where is my boy to-night ? 


Perchance in the gathering night, 
With slow and weary feet, 

By the light of Southern stars, 

e paces his lonely beat. 

Does he think of the mother’s heart 
That will never cease to yearn, 

As only a mother’s can, 
For her absent boy’s return ? 


Oh, where is my boy to-night # 
I cannot answer where, 
But I know that where’er he is, 
He is under our Father’s care. 
May He guard and guide and bless 
My boy, wherever he be, 
And bring him back at length 
To bless and to comfort me. 


May God bless all our boys 

By the camp-fires’ ruddy glow, 
Or when in the deadly fight 

They front the embattled foe ; 
And comfort each mother’s heart, 

As she sits in the fading light, 
And ponders with anxious heart— 


Where is my boy to-night ? 
— Boston Transcript. 


[For the Pacific.] 
EXCELSIOR. 


One of our distinguished clergymen from 
the east, who is not only a popular and suc- 
cessful preacher, but is also a deep student 
in nature’s school; deriving lessons of wis- 
dom from all the little events of life, and 
seeing God everywhere; one of whom it 
may truly be said, that he finds 
“Books in the leafy trees; tongues in the run- 

ning brooks ; 

Sermons in stones and good in everything,” 
visited Europe a few years ago, when he 
expressed a strong desire to see the true 
English lark, and to hear its beautiful song 
in its own native land. He had spent some 
days in England before this desire was grat- 
ified. At length, one bright Sabbath morn- 
ing, as he was walking through the fra- 
grant ferns, listening to the flow of the 
“bonny beek,” up sprang the modest bird, 
he had so longed to see. As it leaped into 
the air from the purple bloom at his feet, it 
commenced that thrilling song for which all 
true Englishmen so dearly love it. It was 
so near that at first its notes seemed some- 
what harsh and shrill, not quite pleasing ; 
but as it mounted higher, with each addi- 
tional leap in its heavenward flight, its song 
became more soft, tender and delicate; 
more in unison with those of that blest 
realm to which it seemed to be aspiring. 
He watched and listened to catch the sweet 
melody ; straining his eyes to keep sight of 
that fast receding speck, as it neared the 
beautiful blue sky; eagerly listening to 
hear the least faint note, so thrilling for its 
very tenderness, as it floated down from 
those ethereal regions. 

He looked and listened until long after 
the tiny thing had disappeared; until the 
melting music had ceased to reach his ears ; 
and even then he seemed to see it still, 
transformed into a brighter and more beau- 
tiful creature; its grey pinions bleached to 
the purest white. He seemed to hear it 
till, its earthly song changed-to the raptur- 
ous strains of the celestial land. It seemed 
to him for the moment, as if that little bird- 
ling, which left the earth at his very feet, 
and mounted by successive stages so far 
above it, singing, as it rose, had entered the 
pearly gates, and that the songs which now 
filled his enraptured ‘soul, were those the 
angels love to sing around the throne of 
God in Heaven.” 

Thus may children learn to sing their 
beautiful Sabbath School songs until they 
imbibe the heavenly sentiments those songs 
contain, to the exclusion of the more?sharp, 
shrill, less pleasing earthly ones; sing of 
Jesus, until their hearts were filled with his 
love; of the white-robed angels, until their 
own souls are mantled with divine grace; 
sing of heavén, and mount upward as they 
sing, until they breathe in so much of its 
purity, and drink so deeply at its fountain 
of holiness, that their lives shall become 

ne triumphant song, by which their pro- 
gress thither may be marked and remem- 
bered long after they have passed through 
the blessed portals, and by which those 

who seem to see and hear them still, 
after they have joined the angelic band, 
shall themselves be drawn up thither to in- 
‘Tease the number of the ransomed throng. 


Thus, many older Chistians, now grovel- 
ling amid the pleasures and weary carés of 
earth, leap above them, and mount upward 
to God, singing as they rise, with joy and 
gladness, those precious songs which shall 
become sweeter, purer, and more soul-stir- 
ring as they approach nearer the golden 
streets, and the tree of life; and which 
shall float down to earth bearing the treas- 
ures of Gilead to multitudes of poor, 
wounded, sin-sick souls, to purchase for 
them an inheritance in the mansions of the 
blest. Y. F. 
(For the Pacific.) 
CRITICISM UPON THE “RAINY DAY.” 
Who has not enjoyed the exquisite senti- 
ment and melodious rhythm of “ The Rainy 
Day?” How often has its tender pathos, 
enforced by a peculiar and plaintive strain 
of music, thrilled the hearts of both the 
grave and the gay. And yet the Christian 
poet seems, in this one instance, to have 
stopped abruptly in his train of thought. 
The last lines contain the terse epitome and 
elegant embodiment of all the comfort which 
natural religion, with a stoical view of des- 
tiny, can furnish to sorrow. But the beau- 
tiful dome of poetic thought lacks the spire, 
pointing heavenward, of a Christian hope. 
To the three stanzas of the poet, a fourth 
stanza is here appended. From the well- 
merited charge of presumption the author 
shelters himself, lurking in the deep shadow 
thrown by the broad shield of obscurity. 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 

And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 

_ And the day is dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 


Yet, on the Church’s bridal morning, 
From the crystal crown her brow adorning, 
Forth will flash, in fadeless forms, 

Those gusts of rain from Sorrow’s storms, 
Those days that were dark and dreary. 


First Congregational Sunday School. 


Annuel Report of the Superintendent, presented 
August 21st, 1864. 


In presenting our annual report, we 
would, first of all, gratefully acknowledge 
the manifold mercies that have attended us, 
and in the varied experiences of the year, 
note, that in all, mercy and goodness has 
constantly encircled us, and no cloud has 
rested upon us without its “ silver lining.” 
While we recognize the the “long suffer- 
ing” of our Saviour, and his abiding pro- 
tection, in that so few of our number have 
been “called hence to be here no more.” 
We regret that so few have enrolled their 
names among the members of his visible 
church—although in this the “ Good Shep- 
herd” has not called in vain; some have 
given heed to that call, and are now re- 
joicing in the sweet assurance and blessed 
hope of the children of God. 

Our school has felt, and mourns the loss 
we have sustained by our beloved Pastor 
being so suddenly stricken down by disease, 
and would here record his constant, unchang- 
ing interest and love toward us, and ever fol- 
lowing him with our prayers, would cherish 
in grateful remembrance his love and ten- 
derness so manifest in all bis relations to 
us—leaving for us an example worthy of 
all imitation. 

The school has held its sessions uninter- 
ruptedly during the entire year; most of 
the Teachers,and the Librarian, being in 
attendance promptly and regularly. The 
average attendance for the year has been 
372; only six less than the previous year, 
while for nearly the half of the entire 
year, we have been without a pastor, the 
attendance giving us pleasing evidence of 
the continued interest of the scholars, the 
constancy and faithfulness of the Teachers. 
From our Treasurer’s report you will learn 
that we are out of debt, and also the 


amounts contributed by the different divis- 
ions of the school. Tht Teachers are fur- 
nished with the Sunday School Times, fift 
copies of which are taken by the sch 
Three hundred copies each of the Sabbath 
school papers, “ Child at Home,” and “ Child's 
Paper,” are received by the scholars. Our 
Library should be replenished during the 
coming year, and we trust that in this re- 
spect, and privilege, our church will not 
suffer the school to be retarded or restricted 
in its noble work. From our missionaries, 
J. Kapali and wife, in Micronesia, we con- 
tinue to receive the most cheering intelli- 
gence; their labors have been greatly 
blessed, and we are permitted to rejoice in 
the assurance that thus indirectly we are 
giving to the islands of the Pacific, that 
glorious gospel which is to all who will re- 
ceive it, “the power of God unto salvation.” 
While thus briefly reviewing the past, 
we would not lose sight of 
sibilities. Never before have there existed 
greater incentives to untiring zeal and faith- 
fulness; never before have the youth of 
our city felt so strongly the pressure of 
worldliness—Sabbath desecration so alarm- 
ingly prevalent—the absence of the Bible 
as a text book from our public schools— 
and the usual distracting influences of a 
large city, are beginning to bring forth 
their legitimate fruits, thus urging us to re- 
newed consecration of’all our powers in 
this most encouraging department of Chris- 
tian labors. Permit me to express to you 
all, the conviction that more and more im- 
presses me, that the Sabbath School work 
is the most important, the most hopeful, and 
the most promising now before the Christian 
Church. The religious education of our 
youth neglected, and the future has no light 
for us; therefore, every member of Christ's 
church, every lover of his country, should 


be engaged directly or indirectly in this 


‘work. To you, fellow ‘Teachers, who have 


borne so cheerfully the burthens and re- 


‘sponsibilities of your position, and to us all, 


the Master is speaking in his word, and by 
his providences of the year, to“ do quickly, 
and with our might, what our hands find to 
do;” leaning upon and taking courage 
from the promise that he is ever with those 


-who proclaim his truth, knowing that “ his 


word shall not return to him void.” 
L. B. Bencuvey, Superintendent. 
San Francisco, August 21st, 1864. 


of the Corner Stone of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Placerville. 


The corner stone of the new edifice about 
to be erected by the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city was laid on Monday 
evening, August 15th, at 6 o'clock. The 
hour for the ceremony was happily chosen ; 


the lengthening shadows of departing day | 


not only affording protection from the heat 
of the sun, but also adding to the impres- 
siveness and solemnity of the occasion. 

The exercises began by singing the hymn 

'“ Lord of Hosts! to Thee we raise, 
Here a house of prayer and praise.” 

After which appropriate selections from 
Scripture were read, and prayer offered by 
the pastor of the church, 

The address was delivered by Rev. Henry 
Kendall, D. D., of New York, which was 
most felicitious and timely. His delinea- 
tion of the permanency and aggressive 
character of the church; of its eddcating 
power in society; its taking possession of 
the center of influence, and radiating out- 
ward; its decided stand on the side of or- 
der, right, and constituted authority; its 
support to morals and virtue, and its meet- 
ing the felt wants of our spiritual nature, 
leading to God and heaven ; and supplying 
ministrations in sorrow, misfortune and 
death, were clearly and impressively drawn. 
The allusions to the position of the Presby- 
terian church on the subject of slavery and 
the rebellion were forcible and well put. 
The entire address was instructive and elo- 
quent, and will long remain in the memory 
of those who were present. 

At the close of the address, the choir sang 
an anthem selected for the occasion. 

The corner stone was then laid by the 
pastor, Rey. C. C. Wallace, with the assist- 
ance of the head mason. A tin box had 
been prepared, in which was deposited the 
various articles selected for preservation. 
After giving a brief history of the church, 
and the preliminary steps taken towards the 
erection of the new house, a list of the ar- 
ticles was read, of which the following is a 
summary : 

Copy of the New Testament ; Confession 
of Faith and Shorter Catechism; Tracts 
on Presbyterian Doctrines and Order; 
Presbyterian Almanac; Annual Report of 
Home Missions; Report of Christian Com- 
mission; Bulletin of Sanitary Commission ; 
Almanac of Pacific States; Placerville 
Directory ; Act of Re-incorporation; Re- 
port on Placerville and Sacramento Valley 
Railroad ; Circular of Pacific Female Col- 
lege and of Placerville Academy; Placer- 
ville Daily and Weekly News; Central 
Californian, 1860; Sacramento Daily Union; 
San Francisco Daily Alta; Pacuric ; Chris- 
tian Advocate ; New York Evangelist ; Ob- 
server ; Independent ; American Messenger 
and Child’s Paper; Tract Journal and 
Child at Home; Greenbacks and Postage 
Currency ; Vignettes of present and former 
Pastors, together with a history of the 
church, including date of organization ; 
Ministers; Elders; list of present mem- 
bers ; description of the new edifice; Ar- 
chitect ; Building committee, etc. 

The box was then deposited and the stone 
laid after the usual manner, when the audi- 
ence united in singing the doxology, and 
the benediction was pronounced by Rev. T. 
S. Dunn, of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Thus ended one of the most interesting 
exercises ever held in this city, after which 
the large assembly dispersed, wishing the 
prosperity of the church and the speedy 
completion of their new house of worship. 
—FPlacerville Daily News. . 


To the People of the United States, 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
July 25th, 1864. 

* * * Tam encouraged in the belief 
that by the recent legislation of Congress, 
our finances may soon be placed upon a 
sounder and more stable footing. The 
present deranged condition of the currency 
is imputable, in a great degree, to disturb- 
ances arising from the withdrawal of neces- 
sary checks, often inevitable in time of war, 
when expenditures must largely exceed 
any possible supply of coin. ‘The opportu- 
nities thus presented to acquire sudden 
wealth, have led to vicious speculation, a 
consequent increase of prices, and violent 
fluctuation. The remedy is to be found 
only in controlling the necessity which be- 
gets the evil. Hitherto we have felt the 
need of more extensive and vigorous taxa- 
tion. Severe comment has been made upon 
what seemed to many an undue timidity 
and tardiness of action, on the part of Con- 
gress, in this regard. I deem it but just to 
say, that very great misapprehension has 
existed, and perhaps still exists, upon this 
point. Legislators, like all others, have 
much to learn in a new condition of affairs. 
An entirely new system was to be devised, 
and that system must necessarily be the 
growth of time and experience. It is not 
strange that first efforts should have proved 
imperfect and inadequate. To lay heavy 
burdens on a great and patriotic people in 
such a manner as to be equal, and as to oc- 
casion the least amount of suffering or an- 
noyance, requires time and caution, and 
vast labor; and, with all these, experience 
is needful to test the value of the system, 
and correct its‘errors. Such has been the 
work which Congress was called upon to 
perform. I am happy to say that daily re- 
sults are proving the Internal Revenue Act 
to exceed in iency the most sanguine 
expectations of its authors. In the month 
of June; 1863, it yielded about four and 
one-half millions of dollars, while the cor- 
ing month of this year, returned 

about fifteen millions, under the same law. 


Under the new law, which went into opera- 


tion on the first day of the present month, 
the Treasury not unfrequently receives one 
million in a day. Astime and experience 
enable the officers employed in collecting 
the revenue to enforce the stringent pro- 
visions of the new law, I trust that a mil- 
lion per day will be found the rule and not 
the exception. Still, much space is un- 


and in its administration, as @ greater 


amount of necessary information is acquired. 
The proper sources of revenue, and the 
most effective modes of obtaining it, are 
best deve in the execution of existing 
laws. And I have caused measures to be 
initiated which will, it is believed, enable 
Congress so to improve and enlarge the sys- 
tem as, when taken in connection with the 
revenue from customs, and other, sources, to 
afford an ample and seeure basis for the na- 
tional credit. Only on such basis, and ina 
steady and vigorous restraint upon currency, 
can a remedy be found for existing evils. 
Such restraint can only be exercised when 
the government is furnished with means to 
provide for its necessities. But without 
the aid of a pattiotic people, any govern- 
ment is powerless, for this or any.othér de- 
sirable end. 

The denominations of the notes proposed 
to be issued, ranging from fifty to five thou- 
sand dollars, place these securities within 
the reach of all who are disposed to aid 
their country. For their redemption the 
faith and honor and property of that coun- 
try are solemnly pledged. A successful is- 
sue to this contest now believed to be near 
at hand, will largely enhance their value to 
the bolder; and peace once restored, all 
burdens can be lightly borne. He who 
seltishly withholds bis aid in the hope of 
turning his available means to greater im- 
mediate profit, is speculating upon his coun- 
try’s misfortunes, and may find that what 
seems to be present gain, leads only to fu- 
ture loss. I appeal, therefore, with confi- 
dence to a loyal and patriotic people, and 
invoke the efforts of all who love their 
country, and desire for it a glorious future, 
to aid their government in sustaining its 
credit, and placing that credit upon a stable 


foundation. 
W. P. FESSENDEN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Proposals fer Loan. 
Treasury DgPARTMENT, 
' July 25, 1864. 

Notice is hereby given, that subscriptions 
will be received by the Treasurer of the 
United States, the several Assistant Treas- 
urers and Designated Depositories, and by 
the National Banks designated and quali- 
fied as Depositaries and Financial Agents, 
for Treasury Notes payable three years 
from August 15, 1864, bearing interest at 
the rate of seven and three-tenths per cent. 
per annum, with semi-annual coupons at- 
tached, payable in lawfal money. 

These notes will be convertible at the 
option of the holder at maturity, into six 
per cent. gold bearing bonds, redeemable 
after five,and payable twenty years from 
August 15th, 1867. 

The Notes will be issued in the denomin- 
ations of fifty, one hundred, five hundred, 
one thousand, and five thousand dollars, and 
will be issued in blank, or payable to order, 
as may be directed by the subscribers. 

All subscriptions must be for fifty dollars, 
or some multiple of fifty dollars. 

Duplicate certificates will be issued for 
all deposits. The party depositing must 
endorse upon the original certificates the 
denomination of notes required, and whether 
they are to be issued in blank or payable to 
order. When so endorsed it must be left 
with the officer receiving the deposit, to be 
forwarded to this Department. 

The notes will be transmitted to the own- 
ers free of transportation charges, as soon 
after.the receipt of the original Certificates 
of Deposit as they can be prepared. 

Interest will be allowed to August 15th, 
on all deposits made prior to that date, and 
will be paid by the Department upon re- 
ceipt of the original certificates. 

As the notes draw interest from August 
15th, persons making deposits subsequent 
to that date must pay the interest accrued 
from date of note to date of deposit. 

Parties depositing twenty-five thousand 
dollars and upwards for these notes at any 
one time, will be allowed a commission of 
one-quarter of one per cent., which will be 
paid by this Department upon the receipt 
of a bill for the amount, certified to by the 
officer with whom the deposit was made. 
No deductions for commissions must be 
made from the deposits. 

Officers receiving deposits will see that 
the proper endorsements are made upon 
the original certificates. 

All officers authorized to receive depos- 
its are requested to give to applicants all de- 
sired information, and afford every facility 
for making subscriptions. 

. P. FESSENDEN, 


Seeretary of the Treasury. 


A Cooking Wagon for the Army of the 
Potomac. 


A novel invention has been exhibited 
in Philadelphia, attracting much atten- 
tion. It was a cooking wagon, presented to 
the United States Christian Commission, by 
a patriotic gentleman of that city. It was 
drawn by two fine horses. The cooking 
wagon consists of three boilers for making 
tea, coffee and soup. From the furnace of 
each of these boilers a smoke pipe rises, 
giving the machine the resemblance of a 
steam fire engi Each boiler holds four- 
teen gallons, and is capable, while on the 
march, with good fuel, of boiling ten gallons 
each every twenty minutes, and when sta- 
tionary they will boil twelve gallons each in 
the same time, which would be from ninety 
to one hundred and eight gallons per hour. 
The machine is coupled together like a piece 
of artillery, and can be volimbered and part 
of it sent after more provisions or wood, if 


necessary. 

The provision chest, which is on the front 
part of the wagon, is fitted with japanned 
cans for holding respectively one hundred 
pounds of sugar, thirty pounds of ground 
coffee, twelve pounds of tea, twenty pounds 
corn starch, and thirty pounds of extract 

beef. 

Two tin buckets aecompany the machine, 
for the purpose of carrying water, soup, or 
coffee, to any distant portion of the field; 
also two gridirons, for toasting bread or 
broiling meats; and an axe, with which to 
cut wood for the furnaces. Under the 
wagon is a box, in which the fuel is carried. 

The boilers in which tea and coffee are 
made contain a perforated strainer on top, 
into which the tea or coffee is put, and which 
prevents the leaves and sediment from be- 
ing drawn off with the liquid. 

It is said that enough food can be cooked 
in this wagon to feed four handred men at 

timission’s extensive operations 
Artiy of the Potomac: Ca 


The Christian Commission in the Army 
of the Potomac. . 
LETTER YROM THE SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSION. 


Rev. W. E. Boardman, of Philadelphia, 
Secretary of the United. States Christian 
Commission, has lately returned from a visit 
to the Army of the Potomac, and gives the 
following account of the operations of the 
Commission in that army :— 


The work of the Commission has been 
vastly extended since the present active 
campaign was entered upon. We have now 
the most remarkable establishment for the 
relief and benefit of the soldiers in the 
Army of the Potomac that was ever con- 
nected with any army since the world be- 

. Our delegates, of whom the full corps 
is not less than a hundred during the siege, 
and twice or thrice that number after bat- 
tle, are our main dependence for the work. 
With these, for their guidance and supply, 
we have a small but permanent paid agency. 
In every army corps we have a station, 
with its store and subsistence tents, four- 
horse wagon and team, agent and corps of 
delegates. 

At the base, City Point, besides our busi- 
ness house, given by the Government for 
office and stores, we have a dining tent and 
post office and publication tent, and a re- 
ceiving barge at the landing, all properly 
manned and kept in full work, 

At the General Field Hospital, which is 
a city of tents in itself—forty acres of hos- 
pitals in tents—we have the most imposing, 
complete, and useful establishment of all. 
Fifteen tents, most of them the large chapels 
which were the churches of the army in 
winter quarters on the Rappahannock, and 
are now the diet kitchen, store, post office, 
reading room, subsistence room, etc., the 
quarters and supply depot for fifty-eight 
delegates, at work night and day amongst 
the sometimes six thousand patients in the 
hospitals. 

To all of which must be added a steam 
fire engine with twenty-two hundred feet of 
hose, which furnishes abundance of pure 
water for the whole hospital, and for sprink- 
ling all the ground every day. This was 
found so useful and indispensable that the 
Government has taken charge of it. 

Now if there is anything besides the 
country and the Government for which they 
fight, and the chiefs leading them on to vic- 
tory, of which the soldiers are proud and 
grateful, and full of praise, it is the Chris- 
tian Commission. “ God bless the Christian 
Commission! What the people give to you 
the soldiers get. I don’t know what we 
could have done without you,” is the sub- 
stance of what was said to me at every turn 
of my recent tour, and by everybody, from 
the highest in command to the drummer 
boys of the army. 

We need ten howl dollars a day to dis- 
tribute in the trenches from our corps sta- 
tions to the worn, watching, working, fight- 
ing men, to save them from sinking, and 
cheer them for duty. 


Fighting Drankenness with Wine. 


Is wine-growing a preventive of intem- 
perance? We are often told so with a con- 
fidence that should be based only on fair 
reasoning or good facts. But the question 
is a serious one to a nation that is making 
such efforts to produce wine as ours. True, 
the first impression naturally is, that wine- 
making must tend to promote intemperance, 
but there are many paradoxes in nature. 
The assertion would seem less strange that 
the world had little to fear from distilled 
liquors. The taste of these is naturally re- 
pulsive. A love of the intoxicating prin- 
ciple, it might be argued, must precede a 
love of whisky, brandy or beer. But the 
recent juice of good fruit is exceedingly 
palatable. He that loves apples, must love 
the cider from just such fruitas it runs 
from the press. If grapes are palatable 
so will the must be, as Pharaoh drank it 
from the hands of his cup-bearer. 

The first slight changes of fermentation 
produce an imperceptible quantity of alco- 
bol, and a perceptiblé amount of carbonic 
acid, so delightful in the beverage miscalied 
soda-water; which, by the way, contains no 
soda, neither is soda employed in its man- 
ufactare. When shall we stop drinking the 
must or the recent cider? Imperceptibly, 
the innocent fluid changes to a sweetened 
flavored grog; or even if malic acid be- 
came predominant at length as in bard cider, 
the drinker learns to follow the changes 
further and further each year, till the pres- 
ence of alcohol would atone with him for 
any kind of bittterness or sourness. Here 
is the danger in using the innocent juices 
of the fruits as a beverage. 

How do we explain the assumption that 
those who have abundance of pure wine, 
are, therefore, in less danger of becoming 
drunkards? No one tries to explain it; an 
appeal to facts is the only argument. But 
the most fatal falsehoods are those that are 
maintained by a misuse of facts. 

We are pointed to the French and Ital- 
ians, among whom wine is common and 
drunkenness comparatively rare. Ex- 
change their wine for gin or whisky and 
would drunkenness increase? That cannot 
be proved. We well know that different 
races are differently disposed to drunken- 
ness. ‘The guzzler of enormous quantities 
of wine and other alcoholic drinks does it 
because of bis race or his climate; not be- 
cause of the absence of the vine. ~ 

In defense of this position we would cite 
but a single nation of very mixed race, 
that of New Granada. Turn to Holton’s 
“ New Granada,” and in the index page, 
602, we find references to facts bearing on 
the case. “It is really amazing,to me to 
see so much drinking, so little drunkenness, 
and no fighting, especially im a people 
where drunkenness is not very disteputable 
and where they have a cruel war every ten 
years.” p. 454. “Chicha, the great bane 
of the serra fria,” (the cold region affects 
them as high latitudes do northern nations) 
is “an Indian drink, compounded of maize, 
syrup and water, that carries the Grana- 
dian just as far towards intoxication as he 
desires to go ; for be differs from.us in that 
he gets satiated before be gets drunk, and 
we only when we can swallow no more; 
and the difference is in his nature, not in 
his beverage, for if be drinks aguardiente,” 
(home-made rum, see page 448) it is all 

' Again, on pages 479 and 460 weread: . 

In the morning, when a crevice of my 
window-shatter let in unquestionable evi- 
dence of day, I arose: the last of the 


ball. In the front piazza, where the goats 
usually sleep, was a woman established 
with aguardiente and cakes for sale. She 
had brought a demijohn half fall, of which 
remained a bottleful. She had sold to the 
amount of $11 20, and would have sold 
more had I been willing the night before to 


own to spend. 

Such orgies in the States would have 
presented a different result. The supply of 
rum would have been exhausted if any less 
than a barrel, for probably there was not an 
individual over six years old that did not 
drink. How many fights would there have 
been? How many in the ing would 
have been unable to walk? But bereI saw 
only two (one a boy) who gave indications 


of having been drinking. 1 see that I am 
among a people of a different race, just as 
our Indians 08, 


selves in respect to alcohol. 

Here we see the position of things in 
the north temperate zone reversed. In 
northern latitudes we drink distilled liquors, 
and drunkenness is a terribly common re- 
sult, while at lower latitudes we use wine 
and drink to less excess, They at lower 
latitudes drink to considerable less excess, 
but itis rum ; at greater altitudes excess is 
more common, but in fermented liquors. 

But Chicha guarpo and cedar are not 
wine. Is there on the face of the earth, a 
spot where wine is made in quantities and 
sold cheap or given away freely, where in- 
temperance is a serious evil? There is. 
Weare able to refer to two famiies of high 


life, of two professors of many years con- 
tinuance in two of the oldest institutions in 
America. The entire family of one spent 
many months at the eastend of Lake Ge- 
neva. ‘Iwo members of the other at a dif- 
ferent time spent months in a village in the 
same region. Both, without concert, repre- 


sented that region as more given to intem- 


perance than New England in its worst days 
of hard cider and cider-brandy. 

We hope for no good to the temperate 
part of the community from the increase of 
wine making. The present drinkers of 
dreadful imitations would doubtless live 
longer if they drank wine instead, but many 
are now deterred by their fate who might 
follow them to a slower but ‘sure destruc- 
tion were their beverage truly wine.—Bos- 
ton Recorder. 


A KIND WORD FOR ‘ MOTHER.” 

Despise not thy mother when she is old. 
Age may wear and waste a mother’s beauty, 
strength, limbs, sense, and estate; but her 
relation as mother is as the sun when it 
goes forth in its might, for it is always in 
the meridian, and knoweth no evening. 
The person may be. gray-headed, but her 
motherly relation is ever in its flourish. It 
may be Autumn, yea, Winter with a wo- 
man, but with the mother, as mother, it is 
always Spring. Alas, how little do we ap- 
preciate a mother's tenderness while liv- 
ing! How heedless we are in all her anx- 
ieties and kindness! But when sheis dead 
and gone ; when the cares and coldness of 
the world come withering to our hearts; 
when we experience how hard it is to find 
true sympathy—how few will befriend us 
in misfortune—then it is that we think of 
the mother we have lost. 


_YOUTH's. 
EVENING PRAYER. 


Ere in my bed my limbs I lay, 

God grant me grace my prayer to say ! 
O God, preserve my mother dear 

In health and strength for many a year! 
And OU, preserve my father, too, 

And may I pay him reverence due ; 
And may I my best thoughts employ 
To be my parents’ hope and joy ! 

My sisters and my brothers both 

From evil guard and save trom sloth ; 

_ And may we always love each other, 
Our friends, our father, and oar mother; 
And still, O Lord, to me impart 
A contrite, pure, and grateful heart, 

That after my last sleep 1 may 
~~ Awake to thy eternal day! Amen. 


The Traveler and the Shepherd Boy. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


A rich traveler in an Eastern country was 
one day passing through a lovely plain, wa- 
tered by crystal streams and luxuriant with 
flowery herbage. He bad left the city be- 
hind, and though care was on his brow, aod 
his thoughts returned to his gold, he tould 
not but Took round him with a pleasurable 
feeling, such as seldom visited his sordid 
heart. Suddenly he came upon a shepherd 
boy, who carelessly reclined upon the vel- 
vet sward ; his crook was lying beside him, 
and his sbeep, tired of grazing, lay sleeping 
at his feet. 

The traveler curbed his prancing steed 
and thus addressed him: 

“ Methinks thou leadest a useless life, 
friend, in this quiet valley, with naught to 
care for but these lazy sheep, and scarcely 
would they go astray with this sweet grass 
to crop, and yon clear stream to give them 
drink.” 

“ Providence has placed me here,” re- 
plied the youth modestly, “ and I strive to 
do my duty, though, may be, it is an hum- 
ble one.” 

“Listen to me,” returned the traveler, 
“thou art a comely youth, and might make 
thy fortune in a city life. Hast thou no 
ambition ?” 

“None,” replied the boy, “ it belongs not 
to our lowly race. My father tended sheep 
before me, and in a good old age he resigned 
his crook to me,and lay down thankfally 
and died. Peacefully and impocenily my 


“ Allah is ” returned tbe 
“why should I seek for more 
given me? I know no want, and my heart 
is full of bappiness.” 

“Foolish youth,” replied the stranger 
scornfally, “if thou woold’st rise from thy 
igneble station, follow me and I will place 
thee where thou mayest wealth un- 
told,—enough to fill thy poor cabin. where 
thou art contented to doze thy life away, 
evett as thy fathers did before thee.” 

The youth looked at the rich stranger 
with surprise, bat no pleasure maniled on 


his cheek. 
“I bavemuch wealth,” resumed the trav- 


ler moment’s pause, “and the care 
of it Bille ‘me with-perplesity. Alberousd: 


lend money to those who had tone of their | 


standing in social, religious, and literary | 


me are selfish and avaricious,—I dare not 
trust them—lI seek some one in whom I can 
confide, and thy countenance is honest and 
pleases me. If thou wilt live with me, and 
be faithful, thou shalt be richly rewarded. 
I have no heir, and when Allah calls me 
away thy services shall not be forgotten.” 
The youth’s countenance assumed a 


expression 
met leave you bow,” continued the 

stranger, “ my gold will tempt the cupidi 
of my servants, and in my absence they il 
rob me. Think of what I have said. —to- 
morrow I will return for thee.” veitg 
“ And what service am I to render thee ?” 
asked the boy, “for I am ignorant of the 
ways of men, and know little of the value 
of wealth.” q 
“T have those about me whom I cannot 


“ Allah forbid,” returned the youth, “ my 
lowly roof covers no gold, but it shelters 
loving hearts ; we rest in safety, fearing no 
rapacious plunderer, for we have naught to 
tempt his avarice. Better is my poy 
with security and content, than thy w 
surrounded by anxiety and snares.” 

The stranger vainly sought to change his 
resolution; he had conceived a liking for 
the youth, and being himself the slave of 
suspicion, and envied for his hoarded wealth, 
which benefited no living soul, he longed 
earnestly for a faithfal heart to share his 
anxiety and relieve him of the weight of 


care. 

The shepherd boy saw the rich 
depart without regret, or a single wish to 
follow him. At night he gathered his sheep 
into the fold, and lay down to sleep in happy 
security, thankful that he had resisted all 
temptation to quit the home and occupation 
of his childhood. 

The rich man lay down in his sumptuous 
bed, which avarice had planted with thorns ; 
and at midnight his servants rose and robbed 
him of all his treasure, leaving bim bound 
and destitute, and obliged to seek from 
others that aid which in his prosperity he 
had never bestowed on a single child of 
want. He sought the cell of a Dervise, 
and ended his days in poverty and vain 


regret. 

The shepherd boy when he heard the 
fate of the haughty traveler, blessed Allah 
that he had given him contentment and no 
superfluous wealth; and after a tranquil 
life, bis days closed as they first began, in 
the enjoyment of a shepberd’s peaceful life. 


THE SCHOLAR'S INFLUENCE. 


“Good morning, Miss Effie; can I 
with you a moment alone ?” said a little girl 
to her teacher, as soon as she entered the 
room, She was one of those rare beings 
whose appearance and manner win instant 
love and confidence. Always happy her- 
self, she belped largely in making others so, 
by the mere presence of her cheerful face. 
But this morning her teacher saw a troub- 
led look shading the sunshine, and at once 
yielded the desired privacy. 

“Oh! Miss Effie, what shall I do? I 
said what was not true yesterday. I did 
break the rules. Won't you please give me 
a bad mark? And can you forgive me? 
Can you trust me any more ?” 

“ My dear child,” replied ber teacher, “I 
am sorry you have uttered a falsehood, but 
rejoice in the moral courage which enables 

ou to make this noble confession. But 
how came you to do it ?” 

“T ought not to have done so; but An- 
nie was saying something funny, and you 
know I could not help but bear her, for she 
sits by my side, and then I laughed; and 
before I thought, I talked too. And why I 
should have denied it, I cannot tell; but I 
have been unhappy ever since, as you may 
know by my waking up last night, two or 
three times, and every time that dreadful 
story was my first thought. Oh! it wasa 
sad night!” 

The poor child’s tears were falling fast, 
and they gathered thickly in the teacher's 
eyes,as sbe mingled commendation with 
reproof, Grieved with, while she rejoiced 
over the truly penitent child, as her heart 
melted in tenderness towards ber, and she 
understood better the fullness of God’s par- 
doning love towards sinners. Bat pres 
ently a new thought arose in her mind. 
Annie had been very rebellious and troub- 
lesome fur several days. She was almost 
an inseparable companion of the gentle 
Ella. Might not Ella be made the means 
of leading her back to the right? She de- 
termined to try. i 

“Do you not think,” said she, kindly, 
“that if you had been firm in what you 
now see to be the right, you might bave in- 
duced Annie to do right also ?” 

“ Not then, I think, Miss Effie,” replied 

Ella; “ but she loves me so much that if L. 
spoke to ber beforehand, and proposed that 
we should both try to be good, I am almost 
sure she would. She cannot mean to be 
so naughty; but she is so proud, that when 
she begins she has to go on, and she will 
never say she is sorry, no matter how badly 
she feels.” Then, as-if fearing she had 
said too much against her friend, she has- 
tily added, “You know she is very good 
sometimes.” 
“ Yes,” replied her teacher, “and how 
blessed it will be to help her to be good all 
thé time. Be assured, my child, you will 
be happier the more you try to help her to 
walk inthe right way. ‘The task will olten- 
times call for a deal of self-control, 
but God will ome you if you ask him. 


“Ab! Mises Effie, you may be sure I 
will do all I can,” replied the child, as she 
tarned away- 


No one who bas never silently mourned 
over a loved object, who, day day, bas 
shown a hard, defiant temper, can under- 
stand how that teachet’s heart was lightened 
by a sudden A new power seemed 
awakened within ber,as she that day per- 
formed ber accustomed duties. She felt 
tbat the enthusiasm and earnest love of that 
child’s mind was exerted by sympathy with 
her own. Nor were her hopes ‘vain. An- 


nie’s proad will forgot its accustomed stub-— 


dboraness. She yielded to the influence of. 


Ella’s gentle fidelity, and ere long was one 


of the best girls in the school. rd 


Pourreness is like an air-coshion ; there 
may not be anything in it, but it eases jolts 
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veling Agent. 
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The Gospel Unappropriated. 

The Bible was designed to meet man’s 
spiritual wants—to be a practical revelation 
of the divine will. With speculative truth, 
as such, it has nothing to do. It meddles 
with no problems of natural or mental phi- 
losophy. Its department is special, and in 
that department it is supreme, it is perfect 
and complete. The whole of it is not too 
much, a part would be too little to accom- 
plish the purpose of its Author. The 
Christian man must appropriate this word 
therefore in its fulness, or he fails in his 
privilege and his duty ; he is strictly charge- 
able with wasting the very Bread of Hea- 
ven. He may be excused for ignorance of 
astronomy; he may know nothing of the 
commonest problems of philosophy, of his- 
tory, and of politics, and yet be blameless ; 
he may be entirely unfamiliar with the sim- 
plest dogmas of theology even, without de- 
tracting from his Christian character; but 
not -to know these truths of Revelation, 
truths as much adapted to his comprehen- 
sion as they are to his wants, not to know 
them as believing and possessing them in 
all their divine sweetness and power is more 
than negligence, it is crime. If such igno- 
rance were due to a want of capacity on 
our part, or to the imperfectness of the re- 
velation on God’s part; if Christ had not 
given his Spirit to bring all that he has 
spoken to our remembrance, and that we 
might know the things freely given to us of 
God, the sin would be comparatively venial. 
The fault is here: we are ‘* fools and slow 
of heart to believe.” Faith is the knowing, 
appropriating, possessing power, and our 
faith is weak. Tous as to Philip the Sa- 
viour might say: “ Have I been so long 
time with you and yet hast thou not known 
me?” We have been living with Christ 
without knowing him—we have thronged 
about him with the multitudes, but have not 
come near enough to touch him. We have 
talked concerning faith, but how little have 
we known of its reality and power, as the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. To how great a degree 
are the words of the Master, words eter- 
nally vital with his love and wisdom, empty 
and void to the general life and experience 
of the church! Dead characters, instinct 
with no living, pertinent thought! They 


contents into walls of strength amid new 
scenes. 

When, therefore, we attempt to reason 
out of the Holy Scriptures, as St. Paul did ; 
or to reason of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come, as he also did; or 


unreasonable; let no one suppose that we 
desire to follow the rationalists, so called ; 
or to do anything more than to appeal to 
the good sense of men, upon subjects they 
can comprehend, and to the enlightened 
convictions of common people. 

For, until we bring common sense to 
bear upon a subject, nothing will come of 
it, to the great advantage of the world; and 
to this statement the subject of religion is 
no exception. It needs to be treated of, 
and reasoned about, on the basis of common 
sense. And all our teaching and preach- 
ing, speaking and writing, is for the pur- 
pose of inducing people to cease from act- 
ing an unnatural and unreasonable part; 
and of urging them to the taking.of such a 
course as shall commend itself to their good 
sense; and be able to justify itself at the 
bar of right reason. 

It is reasonable, we will say, for those 
who profess to be Christians, to keep on in 
their worldly ways, and persist in all their 
inconsistencies that mar and deform their 
lives, or, itis not. If it is, they are entitled 
to our earnest commendation, and our best 
wishes for their continuance and final suc- 
cess. If it is not, they are not entitled to 
our encouragement; nor to our silence; nor 
to our defence; nor to our sympathy. We 
may pity them ; we may be sorry for them ; 
we may be ashamed of them; we may be 
grieved about them; or we may feel other 
emotions regarding them; but we can only 
affirm that we feel thus, in spite of the fact 
that they are so unreasonable. 

If it be not reasonable in them to live on 
in such a manner, then it ought not to be 
accounted unreasonable in others and us to 
be dissatisfied with them ; or to give proper 
expression to our discontent; or to endeavor 
to let them know what our feelings are. It 
should not be deemed strange if we should 
seek to reason with them, “ before the Lord, 
of all the righteous acts of the Lord,” and 
all the unrighteous acts of men; nor if we 
should reprove and rebuke them in love. 
Nay, it would be an unreason, a wrong in 
us not to correct them. 


Office Discourses.—No. 37. 


Text.—Mat. 12:37. “ For by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” 


Introduction. The origin of language is 
the puzzle of naturalists. How man came 
to be endowed with the gift of articulate 
speech, our science cannot tell us. It is a 
wonder, a mystery to us. It must be a de- 
velopment of nature, or a product of hu- 
man art, or a divine endowment. It cannot 
be adevelopment of nature; for, if it were, 
we should expect to find other animals than 


endeavor to speak of things reasonable and 


i speak of a buried Christ, not of a living and 
present One! They serve to show “like 
H the little flags which are sometimes hung 
oa over the water only where rich freights have 
perished !” 
| Does the phrase “in Christ” convey 
} much meaning to our minds? Do we feel 
+ that we have fully appropriated that divine 
- thought? To Paul it meant much, for he 
uses it seventy-six times in his epistles. To 
the early disciples it meant much, for so 
much was it a practical truth with them 
that their enemies in disdain called them 
“ Christophoroi ” (“ Christ-bearers.”) Can 
‘ we read the last discourse of Christ with 
E his disciples, as recorded in John, and feel 
that we are those disciples, that we are in 
that sacred presence, that we hear all that 
the Apostles heard, receive all they re- 
ceived? Is the illustration of the vine and 
its branches as dry and stiff as the sapless 
\ wood to us, or is it fresh, vivid, life-like ? 
4 Do we know what it is to have Jesus call us 
“friends?” Has our joy yet been’“ full” 
through the words which have been spoken ? 
Have we yet reached that point of Chris- 
tian experience that whatsoever we ask the 
Father in Christ’s name he gives it? Would 
3 we dare affirm that we know what it is to 
' 5 have the Father and Christ manifest them- 
| selves unto us and make their abode with us ? 
O how much land there yet remains to 
be possessed ! And it is a goodly land. Shall 
we still remain in the wilderness? When 
“all things” are ours; when we have the 
promise of the life that now is, as well as 
that which is to come, shall we be content 
to drag on a hard, joyless existence, unlov- 
ing and unloved? Are we satisfied to abide 
in the presence of the Saviour without 
knowing him? Faith is all we need. If 
we will only believe we shall see the salva- 
tion of God. If we will only believe, Christ 
will be precious; we may walk with him 
and talk with him ; we may eat and drink 
with him ; our commonest toil may be bright- 
ened with his presence, and our rest shall 
be like John’s, in his bosom. 


men capable of intelligent speech. And 
the truth is that the faculty of speech is the 
one great matter that forever separates men 
from brutes. It cannot be a human art, be- 
cause it is found in man {however existing, 
and long before art arises. It is more an 
instinct than an art. It preceded invention, 
and was not a product. It is, we will be- 
lieve, an endowment of God. It isa gift 
from Heaven. It is the glory of the race. 


Argument. I. Problems in language 
have always kept the world at war. Indi- 
viduals and nations have always contended 
about words, and fought for ideas. The 
greatest agitations have centered about the 
facts or fictions of language. Louis Napo- 
leon has weakly and vainly asserted that 
the French were the only people who would 
fight for an idea—as though people ever 
fought for anything else, when the heart of 
the matter was reached. Declarations 
made, insults offered, agreements violated, 
meaning of documents, interpretation of 
treaties, patriotic resolutions, ideas of free- 
dom, thoughts of conquests, dreams of 
fame—these have kept the world in arms. 
And philosophies and definitions have kept 
the dust astir in very different arena; while 
divisions and sects in the religious world, 
have continued to arise out of problems in 
language. 

2. Words are more than simply signs of 

ideas. They have a certain power of their 
own,a kind of independent energy, above 
any force which our thought, or feeling 
may give them. Different languages can 
expresg the same ideas, and still some of 
them will give the ideas a force and im- 
pressiveness not possible in the others. 
There are rude words and cultured words 
for saying the same things. By circumlo- 
cutions we can describe the purloiner, or 
the pretender; but in the words thief and 
snob, there is a ring, a sting, a sneer, not 
attainable in other terms. Uttered words, 
also, leave their own impress on us, which 
the same words, as silently read, or thought 
over, do not leave; as if there were some 
weird spell in them. And if it were not 
for this inherent power of words, there 
could be no choice among them, no vary- 
ing forces of expression, and no such thing 
as style, or tone. 
8. God may fitly judge us by our words. 
The tongne is near the heart. Very near, 
in those moments when the heart is in the 
throat, and our real, unstudied selves get 
voice. “Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” Vain and idle words 
come from a vacant mind and a barren soul. 
Our natural talk is no traitor; it tells of us. 
Our “speech bewrayeth” us when we be- 
gin to simulate. Our language not only 
shows our culture, but our feeling, and our 
personality, and our character. It is the 
truest index of what we are. It breaks 
through all disguises. There may be sig- 
nificance in silence, but there must be rev- 
elation in speech. And nothing is perfectly 
expressed till it is embodied in language ; 
“Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.” Nor is it altogether a figure of 
speech that represents us as judged, at last, 
out of written records, contained in “ the 
books” which shall be opened. 


Of Reason. 

The Bible is rational in this respect; as 
making its appeals to our good sense, and 
to the well-ordered understanding. It is a 
book claiming to be reasonable in all it sets 
forth and requires; and to demand no 
more for the right use of itself than the 
exercise of good sense and an honest heart. 

The rationalizing and the rationalists of 
our time—who are technically so called— 
are neither reasonable nor wise. They are 
incomprehensible to many. They cannot 
be understood by the common people. 
They are hard to be understood by the 
learned. It is doubtful if they are really 
understood at all; though it is not doubt- 
ful to what conclusions their process con- 

- ducts them. In general, they doubt all the 
past; they have no faith in the present; 
and they have no hope in the future. They 
are high and dry, intellectually ; they are 
low and slow, morally. And their schemes 
and methods, and the teeming of their 
brains, are so like to nothing else, as they. 
are to a modern brick-yard; prophetic of 
nothing but barrenness; until taste, use, 
architecture, mechanism and wealth come| Remarks. 1. Frivoléus talk, and witless 
and propose to make its dry elements com-| gabble, and profane language, not only 
bine with other elements, and to build its! waste time, but burt all those who are the_ 


such; as give them utterance. Language 
with nothing in it, can do something mis- 
chievous. 

2. We may improve our speech and ele- 
vate our style of composition, most readily, 
by elevating our affections, and.improving 
our minds and hearts. - 

8. Our religion will show its excellence 
best by the command it gives us over our 
tongues, in the choiceness of our phrases, 
and in the simple, artless, tasteful utterances 
of our deepest feelings. | 

Editorial Observations. 

If our friends of the Advocate of this 
city, will send a copy of their paper to our 
office, we will promise to pay all due defer- 
ence to what they may offer in the way of 
correction. As it is, we never see a copy 
of the Advocate without going to the read- 
ing room for it. We make this suggestion 
in apology for some inadvertencies which 
appear to have occasioned sensitiveness. 


—Of six millions of adults, men over 
twenty-one years of age in Great Britain, 
only one million have the privilege of suf- 
frage. One of the most influential states- 
men of England, Mr. Gladstone, has re- 
cently pronounced for an extension of suf- 
frage. The non-electing people of York 
lately gave him an address of thanks, splen- 
didly engrossed and bound in a quarto 
book. 

—The New School Assembly Committee 
of Home Missions has declined to accept 
the offer of codperation made by the Am. 
Missionary Association. That Association 
asked that the Presbyterian churches should 
codperate with that association so for at 
least as the supply of teachers for the 
South was concerned, and offered to receive 
the contributions of the Churches, and to 
send such persons as the Committee might 
recommend as suitable for the position. 
This makes the Am. Missionary Association 
the medium of Congregationalists in the 
work among the Freedmen, just as the 
American Home Missionary Society has 
virtually become ‘theirs. 

—A correspondent of the Zxaminer de- 
scribing the advent of a country parson to 
the city, thus speaks of his visit to one of 
the city churches: 


“ He sees a very large house and a very 
small audience. He beholds Dr. Assump- 
tion rise and preach asermon. Text and 
subject—himself and bis ideas about things 
in general connected with churches and 
Christ. What a tremendous display! Is 
he afraid no one ever will have a chance of 
hearing him again? The parson’s soul is 
getting hungry; where isthe spiritual food?” 


Perhaps the country parson was the Rev. 
Mr. Jealous, or, brother Slightly Envious ; 
who can tell? 


—The friends of Henry Foster, the be- 
nevolent founder of the Clifton Water cure, 
will be glad to know that he returned from 
California in much improved health. He 
took the overland route, and had a delight- 
ful and invigorating ride across the prairies, 
and seems quite restored to his former 
strength. He was warmly welcomed by 
the numerous inmates of the institution. 
No father, returning to the bosom of his 
family after a long absence, could have re- 
ceived a more kindly greeting. 


—It has been publicly stated in this city, 
by the President of the United States San- 
itary Commission, that it is not sectarian, 
not even Christian in name. We believe it 
to be just all its best friends profess it, a no- 
ble institution of national charity. We are 
sorry, however, to see that Rev. Mr. Mum- 
ford, one of the most distinguished of the 
younger Unitarians, spoke of it thus, on a 
public occasion : 


“The Unitarian Sanitary Commission 
still retains the allegiance of some of the 
best Orthodox clergymen, as well as the 
sympathies of a vast majority of our loyal 
citizens.” 


We wonder if any friends of the Chris- 
tian Commission have ever made a more 


offensive appeal to the sectarian feeling 
than was made in these words. We can’t 
be liberal by calling ourselves so. 


—In Paul’s day, they bad an altar to the 
“Unknown God” af Athens, whom the 
Athenians ignorantly worshipped. The 
reader of the new Philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, will find an altar to the Unxnow- 
ABLE Berne, for whom is no worship, but 
only ignorance, utter and profound. Now, 
as of old, the Gospel declares “The Un- 
known,” and “The Unknowable,” as the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Editorial Correspondence, 
Sen-Side Letters. 


Dear Paciric :—If any of you within 
or without the circle of the editorial “ we” 
have read that charming book “ My Farm 
at Edgewood,” did it occur to you that this 
was the first instance in this country wherein 
genuine literature was married to practical 
farming? Successful authorship and suc- 
cessful potato raising, with all the interme- 
diate phases of horticulture, landscape and 
other rural culture! Virgil must have been 
a fancy farmer. He sung well enough 
about farming. But how did you come out, 
my old boy? Our modern author gives 
the figures. 

Hear what he says about the out-look 
and “surroundings” of the place he is 
searching out for a home: “It must be ad- 
mitted that a sea view gives the final and 
kingly grace to a country home. A lake 
view and a river view are well in theirway, 
but the hills hem them; the great reach 
which is a type, as it were, a vision of the 
future, does not belong to them. There is 
none of that joyous strain to the eye in 
looking on them which a sea view provokes. 
The ocean seems to absorb all narrowness, 
and tides it away, and dashes it into yeasty 
multiple of its own illimitable width. A 
man may be small by birth, but he cannot 
grow smaller with the sea always in his eye. 

“Tt is a bond with other worlds and 
people: the sail you watch has come from 
Biscay ; yesterday it was white for the eye 
of a Biscayan: your sympathies touch by 
the glitter of a sail. 

“ The raft of smoke drifting from some 


steamer in the offing, is humanizing, though 


it be ten miles away, qs the rattle of your 
neighbor’s wagon by the door. 

“ You live near the high road to take off 
the edge of loneliness and isolation ; but a 
traveled sea, where all day, long white 
specks\come and go, is the highway of the 


world; and though you do not see these 


peighbors faces, or catch their words, the 


drifted vapor and the sheen of sails, and 
the streaming pennants yield a sense of 
nearness and companionship that gives vein 
and verge to a man’s humanity. ° 

“Then, physically,—what reach! Hea- 
ven and earth touch their great circles in 
your eye; the touch that bounds human 
vision wherever you may go, no height can 
lift you to a grander touch, or alter one iota 
its magnificent proportions. With a land 
horizon, it may be an occasional hill that 
conceals the utmost bound,—a temple ora 
tree; it is various and uncertain; even 
upon the prairie a harvest of flowers may 
fringe it with an edge that the autumn fires 
consume, or the trampling herd beats down ; 
but where sea touches sky, there forever is 
the line immutable which runs between our 
home and the spacious heaven, that buoys 
and bears us. And thence, with every 
noon-tide, the sun pours a fiery profusion 
of gold up to your feet; and there every 
full moon paves a broad path with silver. 

“ And with the slope, as with the wood 
and with the sea, come visions—visions of 
sloping shores of bays, into whose waters 
the land dips with every recurring tide; 
and where, as the gentlest of tides fall (so 
upon the Adriatic coast), an empurpled line 
of fine sea mosses lies crimped upon white 
sand, and pearly shells glitter in the sun.” 


There, genial Ike Marvel, thank you for 
this word painting of the outlook at Edge- 
wood ; it answers equally well for ours, as 
far as it goes. Besides the river, lagoon 
and bay, there are such glimpses of the 
ocean, such light on sea and shore, such 
lifting and clothing of the mountains as 
never bless the vision on that cold Atlantic 
slope. Nor, least of all tHat gladdens the 
eye, are these hundreds of acres of orchard 
between us and the shore, adown which we 
look from a gentle height—acres carpeted 
all the dry summer long with some vine 
crop, green as emerald—acres studded with 
trees drooping with wealth of fruit, now 
turning to red and gold in the early au- 
tumnal sun. 

How, too, the breaking of the surf along 
the shore at midnight shames our poor mu- 
sic. What would you have better than this 
great multivoiced organ touched and swept 
by Him who “ breatheth us songs in the 
night.” If one chooses to watch on a still 
summer night, an explosion will be heard 
like the heavy booming of artillery. This 
is the “ boomen” or great tidal wave—the 
first which comés landward after the tide 
turns on the flood. It is the signal gun of 
the ocean—the swelling flood-note in the 
great diapason. 

A veteran trout-catcher came in to ex- 
piode the heresy that the chief pleasure of 
fishing was the sensation of a big fish at the 
end of one’s line—hence cod-fishing was 
better than trout fishing. He proposes, 
by way of illustration, that we try for a 
string of whales some fine morning! Non 
sequitur, who told you that a whale was a 
fish. “ But don’t the critter live in the wa- 
ter and swim.” Yes, so do the badger 
and muskrat, but that doesn’t make them 
fish. It was not so easy a thing to spike 
that piscatory gun, after all. 

Speaking of whales, a year or two since 
one was seen in the bay floundering about 
all day long, as though in great distress. 
The night following he floated ashore dead. 
The sailors said he was killed by a fish 
called a bummer, which worried, teased, 
and hunted him to death. It was clear from 
his movements that some adversary was 
tormenting him to death. The great hulk 
had no mark of the swordfish nor of the 
whaleman’s lance. I had beard of bum- 
mers on the land, but never before in the 
sea. | B. 


SANTA Cavs: 


[For the Pacific.] 
‘Summer Religion. 

If that is not the proper name for it, 
what shall we call it. We mean by it that 
religion which Christian people are apt to 
take with them when they go from their 
city homes to their places of summer re- 
sort. And we say take with them, because 
it is seldom that their religion takes them. 

This summer religion (if our apology for 
the name be sufficient) is something quite 
different from the every day, at home, work- 
ing religion. It is generally small in vol- 
ume, being only so much of the earnest 
religious life as may be conveniently packed 
up and carried in some out of the way cor- 
ner of the heart. It must be narrow in 
compass, and closely compressed, so as to 
be easily portable, and also so as not to in- 
terfere with its free abandon of recreative 
pursuits and pleasures. It loosens a little 
the habitual Christian thoughtfulness, cir- 
cumspection, and diligence ; relaxes the or- 
dinary watchfulness and service; lessens 
the number and fervor of the private de- 
votions ; and allows the volume of Christian 
experience to contract. Of course it leaves 
behind all care for the kingdom and church 
of Christ. It would not do to be encum- 
bered with any care. It would not answer 
to be burdened in any way with the inter- 
ests of the kingdom in the place whither it 
resorts. That is altogether a local concern, 
and besides it is quite too heavy a matter to 
be borne on such a trip of relaxation and 
pleasure. That is something that resident 
Christians must shoulder. 

This summer religion, of which we speak, 
does not love restraints, likes not to spoil 
the opportunity of having a good time, or 
lose the benefit of its relaxation by any 
cumbering sense of duty. It wishes to be 
wholly free from feelings of responsibility. 
That bugbear, example, must be unthought 
of. It is quite too much to expect of this 
suinmer religion that it will try to gladden, 
and cheer and strengthen the bearts and 
faith of the small company of believers, 
gathered in the little church near at band. 


It is not careful to search out that sweet . 


place of prayer and Christian fellowship. 
It even does not readily find the sanctuary 
at the time of public worship, for it bas 
already loosened a little or a good deal the 
Sabbath obligation. And it evidently pre- 
fers a rambling communion with the god of 
nature, to sitting at Jesus’ feet in the temple 
of his grace. It is very apt to reason that 
a little drive of ten or a dozen miles, amid 
the beautiful scenes around, with pleasant 
friends, can not lessen the soul’s apprecia- 
tion of the divine goodness. It embarasses 
itself with no positive desire to give a clear 
and unmistakable witness for the Redeemer. 
Nor does it bring any living testimony to 
add to the Christian influence of the few 
who pray to Jesus,and love him, and live 
for him, in the place where it may provi- 
dentially be tarrying. 

Nay more than this. It appears not to 
consider that its tendency and influence 
often are to dilute and weaken the religious 
regards of the community among whom it 
comes to make its brief sojourn. It stops 
not to think how it thus cheapens the reli- 
gion of Christ in the eyes of men, nor how 
it disparages before the community, the 
small local church; nor how it fosters the 
spirit of Sabbath rambling, and riding, and 
visiting, and irreligious converse. It thinks 
not how it nullifies the effect of gospel truth, 
and throws intangible and yet great ob- 
stacles in the way of earnest Christian work. 
It thinks not to how great an extent it jus- 
tifies men in looseness of views and care- 
lessness of practice. 

This summer religion not infrequently 
seems to find it convenient to make the 
home trip on the Sabbath day. 

We are glad to say that there are some 
Christian excursionists who have none of 
this summer religion, batt the loins of whose 
mind are ever os and whose heart is 
ever full of the spirit and love of Christ, 
and who, because of this, find a thousand 
fold more enjoyment and relaxation wher- 
ever they may go. These words are from 
the Hoty Cross. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Pacific Coast. 

Tue Curist1an Commission Farr.— 
The Fair opened a week ago yesterday. 
The rooms are tastefully decorated. The 
The different tables are loaded with articles 
of exquisite handiwork. The art-room has 
nine pictures donated tothe Fair, and eighty- 
eight loaned for the occasion. In the curi- 
osity room are some most elegant specimens 
of Japanese Bronze work, some of it said 
to be 1,500 years old. The refreshment 
tables afford the most sumptuous home 
lunches to be obtained in the city. The 
evening exercises have been varied and 
full of interest, and the Hall has been 
thronged with attendants. We congratu- 
late the ladies on their success thus far. 
We rejoice in it the more because especially 
it is in the interest of Christ, our King, 
and all thus far has been carried on ina 
spirit and manner which soils not the Chris- 
tian name. The receipts, first day, Wed- 
nesday, may be stated in round numbers, 
at $1,150; Wednesday, $1,850; Friday, 
$1,950 ; Saturday, $2,450; Monday, $1,500. 
The receipts of the first week cannot be 
less than $15,000, besides the tickets sold 
outside. 

Lectures Youne Men.—The 
Young Men’s Christian Association are to 
have a course of Sunday evening lectures. 
The first of the course will be delivered in 
Trinity Church, Pine street, by the Rev. 
C. B. Wyatt, on Sunday evening, Septem- 
ber 4th, at half-past seven o'clock. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to young men 
and the public generally. 

A Live Prarer Meetinc. — Some 
young men, connected with one of our city 
churches, who have had a weekly prayer 
meeting in the basement of the church, 
upon assembling at the usual time recently, 
found the charch closed. But they did not 
therefore conclude that Providence and 
the Christian Commission Fair were op- 
posed to their meeting. With commenda- 


ble perseverance they succeeded in enter- 
ing their room through a window that opened 
into an adjoining yard, and held their ac- 
customed service. Such a prayer meeting 
is worth having. 


—The Rev. J. A. Bewron has been pre- | 


sented with a certificate of Life Member- 
ship in the Ladies Christian Commission 
for the Pacific. He does not know who 
paid the fifty dollars. A lady gave him 
the certificate, at the request of some other 
lady—name not remembered. He returns 
his acknowledgments, receives his honors 
meekly, craves the blessing of the Highest 
on the Commission and on his benefactor, 
and counts himself proud and bappy. 

—Rev. Mr. Macomber, who has been 
engaged in the Missionary work, at Gold 
Hill and Silver City, in Nevada Territory, 
feels obliged, in the pressure of the hard 
times, and by reason of his wife’s health, 
to leave his work for the present. Mean- 
time Rev. Mr. Palmer, of Virginia, will 
maintain the organization and worsbip as 
he may have ability todo so. Mr. Macom- 
ber will labor in some field in our State. 

—A Christian Commission, auxiliary to 
the Christian Commission, has been formed 
in Portland, Or.; Rev. G. H. Atkinson is 
President. 

—The Willamette Baptist Association, 
Oregon, has seven churches, and communi- 
cants number 1,301. 

—Three new ministers, with their wives, 
come on the next steamer with Dr. Cheney, 
as a reinforcement of the Baptist ministry 
of California—Rev. Messrs. J. P. Ludlow, 
A. L. Baker, and Stephen Hilton, all under 
appointment of the Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, the first two being graduates of Roch- 
ester, and the third of Newton. 

—Rev. Mr. Stebbins, the new Pastor ot 


the Unitarian Society, in this city, is ex- 
pected on the next steamer. 


Eastern and Foreign. 


ee 


Despite the opposition of the American 
Presbyterian, the new churches in Philadel- 
phia, are making good progress. The Ist 
church bave doubled jts numbers since or 


ganization, and measures are on foot for «| found that he was ina peaceful state, j,. 


larger building. Forty persons have joined 

the 2d church. The Central Church will 
receive quite a number at next communion, 
both by profession and letter. 

—One reason why the Home Missionary 
Society does not have more men for its 
‘Work'ig seen in the fact that thirty of its 
missionaries are now chaplains. 

—Fifteen parsons have been received to 
the communion of the -church in West 
Hartland, Ct. 

—The new church edifice in Somerville, 
Mass., on Winter Hill, has cost $13,000. 
The congregation is good and the Sunday 
School numbers already 150. 


Presbyterian. 

The Richmond Enquirer of July 6th, 
announces the death of the Rev. William 
J. Hoge, D. D., pastor of the Tabb street 
Church, Petersburg, Virginia. He died on 
the 5th of July. He was, until the war, 
colleague with Dr. Spring in New York. 

—The Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, 
D.D., has accepted the professorship in 
Western Seminary, to which he was elected 
by the General Assembly, and has been re- 
leased from his pastoral charge at Wilkes- 
barre, Penn. 

—The Convention Church at Prairie du 
Sac. Wis., has joined a New School Pres- 
bytery. 


For the Pacific. 
A Visit to the City and County Hospital, 
By the City Missionary. 


Long before we arrive at the institution, 
we begin to see the indications of its vicin- 
ity in the men who are hobbling about on 
their morning walk, some upon crutches, 
some supported only with a stick, and some 
able to get along without the use of either. 
As we drew near the building, the number 
of these evidences increases, and just out- 
side the gate, the edge of the sidewalk is 
adorned with a line of poor fellows, who 
have placed themselves there, according to 
their daily custom, to sun or air, as the day 
may be bright or blustering. Looking 
ing {into the yard, the evidences of infirm- 
ity are stronger still, and many an unfortu- 
nate one, who is just able to crawl thus far, 
has taken his seat upon one of the benches 
provided for the purpose, for a little relief, 
from the confinement of the sick room, and 
while away the time before the hour of din- 


ner, which makes a pleasant change in the 


day’s experience, and serves to break, 
somewhat, the monotony of hospital life. 

_. As we enter the gate, one of the inmates 
is coming out for his morning crawl. He 
is unable to stand upon his feet, being paral- 
ized in his lower limbs, and so, sits down 
flat upon the ground, on a thick padding of 
cloths, sewed together and lashed to his 
body, and reaching forward with his hands, 
holding in each a piece of wood, shaped so 
as to protect his knuckles, while it rests on 
the ground, drags his body along a few 
inches, and then stretching out his feet and 
reaching forward again, continues the pro- 
cess of locomotion until he arrives at his 
destination outside the hospital gate. Hear- 
ing our footsteps, he hails us, and asks us 
to tell him if he is going in the right di- 
rection, and thus we learn that he is per- 
fectly blind, as he has been for twelve 
years. He has been in the hospital, as a 
paralytic, for nearly two years, and will, in 
all probability, remain there until he dies. 
We stop, for a few minutes, to speak with 
him, and find that he is a Greek, from the 
land of Miltiades and Leonidas, of Plato 
and Socrates, the scene of so much of the 
labors of the beloved Paul, and where he 
stood up so nobly for his Master, and when 

we repeat a few words of the beginning of 
John, in the ancient language of his coun- 

try, (learned by rote,) he takes up the rest, 

and shows that not only is he what he rep- 

resents himself to be, but that his religious 

education has not been altogether neglected, 

though the instruction seems to have been 

principally of the head, and not to have 

reached the heart, which needs yet the 

power that opened the heart of the woman 

of Thyatira, before it can be greatly bene- 

fitted by remembered Scripture, even in the 

original tongue. 

As we enter one of the wards, almost 
the first man to whom we speak, is one who 
is suffering from a terrible cancer on his 
arm, which is literally eating his life away. 
He says he has not been able to sleep any 
for nearly a week, the pain is so great. He 
does not expect to get well. Amputation 
would have saved his life, if performed in 
time, but now the disease having got into 
his body, it is too late, though he expects to 
have the limb taken off soon, to relieve 
him of the agony, gvhich he says he cannot 
endure. We find that be has a hope in 
Christ, having been a church member at 
home, where he has now a family. We 
take down a memorandum from bis own lips, 
to enable us to write a letter for him to his 
wife,as he is unable to do so himself, and 
has no friend to perform the act for him, 
drop a few words of consolation and hope, 
and pass on. 

Here is a young man, on a bed, in one 
corner of the room, whs has been here for 
two years. He is suffering from the effects 
of freezing, on the coast of Labrador, 
where he was shipwrecked eight or nine 
years ago. His fingers are neariy all gone, 
and the stumps are doubled up into the 
palms of his bands, so that one would sup- 


pose that lie would be about as well off 


without any hands at all. But that is not 
so, for he performs some labor which many 
a one with perfect limbs, would not under- 
take todo. For instance, his feet need the 
use of the operating knife, to enable them 
to get well, so that he can use them, and 
getting impatient of the delay in the mat- 
ter, and tired of the pain which one partic- 
vlar toe caused him, he the other day, 
whetted up an old jack-knife, which ‘he 
keeps near him, for sundry uses, and turn- 
ing surgeon for the time, which were not 
ended until he had relieved himself of the 
troublesome member, which he keeps near 
his bed in a bottle of alcohol, and exhib- 
ited to us as a trophy of his skill. We 


asked him about his spiritaal condition, and 


ing, a8 he hopes, found the Saviour Precious 
to him, since he came into the hospital; bh. 
loves his Bible, loves to talk about rei;,: 
and is glad to get the tracts which wa give 
him, and we are sure that he wil] Tead ey. 
ery line of them. 

Across the ward, lying helpless op his 
couch, is one from New England, where he 
has a family of his own. He also has a 
mother, who he believes is praying for him, 
and God has answered her prayers by con. 
verting her son. Wishing to be more f, 
satisfied in regard to the ground of his eon. 
fidence, we ask him upon what his trys is 
based, and receive for a reply, not some. 
thing about the goodness and mercy of 
God, or about his never having done any. 
thing very bad, or his trying to do abou 
what is right with his fellow men, or about 
his having suffered enough already, to atone 
for what wrongs he may have done, by; 
only this—and his bosom heaves with deep 
emotion, and his eyes, which he fixes {,)) 
upon us, nearly fill with tears as he speak, 
—just this: “Jesus Christ.” And, as we 
converse further with him, we very soon find 
that his only dependence for pardop and 
salvation, is in the Saviour of sinners, on, 
of which he acknowledges himself to b¢. 
And he too has found that Saviour whil, 
lying here upon his bed. It is pleasant to 
find such testimony for Jesus in the mids 
of so much suffering, and we should like to 
talk more about it to the reader, but we 
dare not attempt to say too much, for fear 
that we will exclude ourselves entirely from 
the columns of the Pacrric; s0, to avoid 
such a disastrous result, we will reserve 
what we have to say, for another time 
when perhaps we shall feel constrained to 
give some glimpses of the other side of the 
the picture, the brighter one of which we 
have just been trying to present. 


Army Reminiscences.—No. 4 
PICKET DUTY. 

I well remember the first time we went 
“on picket.” It was an event in our lives 
military. It was soon after our landing at 
Baton Rouge—I think the second day. The 
enemy were in force at Port Hudson, twenty 
miles up the river, and as our command 
was yet small, and had no defensive works 
to speak of, it would be necessary for us to 
keep a sharp lookout. No doubt, however, 
the enemy watched for us just as sharply 
and tediously, for the morning mists that 
partially enveloped our little fleet, and the 
thunder of an eleven-inch Dahlgren, would 
be fruitful sources of exaggeration to those 
whose valor might be expected to need the 
support of enormous stories. Supposing 
my readers to be unfamiliar with military 
life I shall tell my story more in detail than 
would otherwise be necessary. The picket 
guard is the outermost guard of the camp. 
It is composed of detached posts of three 
men each, a few yards, or a few rods apart, 
as the case may be, with reserve forces at 
convenient points in the rear. This line of 
posts extends completely around the camp 
and at some distance from it. The picket 
guard is changed but once in twenty-four 
hours. Its duties are simple: just to watch 
for any signs of the enemy, and if attacked, 
to retreat slowly in the direction of the re- 
serve, or if that be impossible, upon the 
camp itself. It will not answer to send any 
kind of a soldier on picket duty. The very 
best material is demanded. A careless or 
faithless soldier here imperils the fortunes 
of an army, and hence the penalty for de- 
reliction of duty in this service is death. 

At Baton Rouge of course our picket 
line extended from the river north of the 
town round to the river again to the south 
of the town. The gunboats were a sufi- 
cient guard for the water front, as well as 
our main dependence in case of attack. Our 
whole picket line was several miles in ex- 
tent, and required a considerable force. 
From our regiment two whole companies 
were detailed for this service at the time 
mentioned — companies “C” and “ K.” 
Capt. S., of company “ C,” had seen ser- 
vice under Burnside at Newbern, the rest 
of us, for the most part, were green. 

A little after noon we started out under 
the direction of a staff officer. To the 
north and east two roads formed a junction 
about a mile from the town ; the one led to 
Clinton, the other to Port Hudson. At the 
junction of these roads we made our base. 
Co. “K™” being the larger was posted at 
that point, having an advanced post on each 
one of the roads, while “ C ” picketed from 
theace towards the river, with posts of three 
men each,and a small reserve in the center 
and rear of their line. Our post was a0 
important one in the line, and we were cor- 
respondingly vigilant. No men ever per- 
formed picket duty, I dare say, better than 
we did that night, whatever might be said 
of our efficiency after we had become it 
ured to the service. There was not a co¥ 
that bellowed, nor a cock that crowed, nor 
a dog that barked, nor an ass that brayed, 
nor a colt that capered, nor the splank of 4 
dusky foot, nor any other audible sound 
within half a mile of us which our alert 
ears did not detect or which did not lift oof 
drowsy eyelids with a jerk, and set us wo0- 
dering whether, after all, the rebels would 
come. We certainly had excitement enoug) 
to keep us wide awake the latter part of the 
night. A single report of a rifle on ‘he 
picket line was a signal of danger. If tbreé 
reports were heard in succcession, the re- 
serve must “fall in,” to be in readiness for 
an attack. What with the inexperience 
the picke® and the really. satisfactory 
sons they had for discharging their piece 
that might, we were obliged to “fall in 
three times before the morning broke. Onc? 
a drove of horses charged down upo? the 
line, but fortunately the men were 
enough to wait and see that they were rider 
less. Once a contraband crept stealtbily 
forward, and as his figure was more v's! 
than his face, and he was too ignorant of 
military rules to know that “ balt ” did not 
mean “run away,” & bullet was sent alter 
him. Once or twice perbaps some barki°6 
dog—there were hosts of them at every 
house—unaccustomed to these mido igh 


“ goings-on,” kept up his infernal yelp 
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howl until the adjacent picket: could bear it 
no longer, and sent a minnie messenger to 
greet him. Then there was a constant 
stream of contrabands pouring in upon us 
after midnight, along these two roads, es- 
jally the Clinton road. Old men, and 
women old and young, with squads of little 
children, and a sprinkling of able-bodied 
Jims and Joes ; some on horseback, some in 
rude and very ancient vehicles, but thema- 
jority on foot ; all loaded down with goods, 
their own worthless traps, or massa’s and 
missus’ best, reminding one of another exo- 
dus in olden time; garrulous and glad they 
came, by no means to be mistaken as they 
bore down upon us in their motley array, 
balancing huge bundles on their heads or 
bearing crying children in their arms for 
any hostile force. We received them 
kindly, sheltering them in an empty build- 
ing which stood near until daylight, when a 
man was sent to conduct them—a half a 
hundred or more in number—to the camp. 
That night’s experience went far towards 
making soldiers of us. There was the ex- 
citement, the responsibilty, the exposure of 
a soldier’s life, crowded into those few brief 
hours. One man of the company who, 
with others, had been induced to invest 
eight dollars in a steel-lined vest, tore it off 
before the night was gone, and hurled it 
over the fence into the fields, thinking very 
properly that one might as well die from a 
rebel bullet as to sink, like some of our 
iron-clads, from his own weight. Several 
of the men were deathly sick through the 
night, being taken with violent vomiting 
and purging, in consequence of using too 
much molasses with their “hard tack,” 
which article they had found in a deserted 
house near by. All suffered more or less 
from cold, for it was December, and one of 
the coldest nights of the season. Many 
times afterwards we were stationed at that 
point on picket duty, and had much more 
real cause for excitement, but the experi- 
ence of that first night is still the freshest, 
and will be longest remembered. In the 
morning, a handsome widow, who lived near 
—nearly every woman in the South is os- 
tensibly a widow, or the mother of one— 
sent to the captain of the guard, a neat 


breakfast of hoe cake and coffee, with her 
compliments, probably with an eye to the 
protection of her garden and her hen roost, 
more than to the cultivation of a friendship 
with the Yankee officer. Alas for her 
bribes, before a month was gone, the house 
had disappeared, and the garden was a waste. 

In the long nights of guard duty, under the 
silent stars, the question has often recurred: 

why so watchful against a foe whose power 
extends to the body alone, while the imper- 
ishable soul is left unguarded amongst foes 
far more subtle and dangerous ? 


Letter from the Sandwich Islands. 


EpiTrors Paciric :—The Constitutional 
Convention, summoned by the royal proc- 
lamation on the 5th of May, and for which 
an election took place on the 13th of June, 
was opened on the 7th inst., by his majesty 
in person, with much ceremony, in the 
largest church of the metropolis. ‘The next 
day the Convention organized. 

The Delegates, having been elected with 
all the formalities and conditions observed 
in the election of members of the House of 
Commons, took it as a matter of course, 
that they would act as a distinct House, 
and attempted to so organise and act. But 
this was promptly checked. They were 
told that though they might vote as an es- 
tate, they could have no authority outside 
of the room where the three estates met. 
This brought everything under the eye of 
royalty, and virtually decided the whole 
course of the Convention. For scarce a 
native can, in the presence of hereditary 
chiefs, assert anything contrary to their 
known, or supposed wish or thought; and 
the presence of royalty very seriously af- 
fects the tongues of even some born in 
more enlightened lands, as we have had full 
proof during the past two weeks. 

This point conceded, the next subject 
was the powers of the convention. As it 
was an independent affair in our short his- 
tory, and as it was so entirely extra Con- 
stitutional, this was a knotty subject. 

The ambiguity of the Proclamation, 
which, only summoned the Convention “ for 
the purpose of consulting on the revision 
of the Constitution,” together with many 
other government acts of the past few 
weeks, which for foreign readers, I need 
not mention, left ample margin for the posi- 
tion that it was only for the purpose of con- 
sultation, preliminary to a submission of 
the whole matter to the Parliament, in the 
constitutionally appointed method. Besides, 
seventeen out of twenty-seven delegates, 
were men pledged to sustain the Constitu- 
tion, and eleven of these were men of for- 
eign birth and descent. So that though it 
might be conceded, that as a revolutionary 
measure, in a dire necessity, a Convention 
might be summoned which might venture to 
lay violent hands on the sacred instrument, 
it seemed certain that this hastily summoned 
Convention, with no necessity felt by the 
country, should refuse to assume such dan- 
gerous work. But his majesty pronounced 
that this body, representing the three es- 
tates, was the highest in the land ; “ between 
it and God there was no power whatever.” 
The verbal statements of Hon. Elisha, 
Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, made 
in Cabinet Council before his departure for 
the United States, a few months since, to 
the effect that the calling of a Convention 
to alter the Constitution, might obviate the 
difficulty the king experienced in taking oath 
to the present Constitution, was acquiesced 
in verbally by Mr. G. Robertson, one of 
the Associate Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and it was also the verbally expressed opin- 
ion of Mr. C. C. Harris, the Attorney Gen- 
eral. And, strange to say, these legal opin- 
ions, verbally given, with a note of a few 
lines from Mr. R. Davis, a second Associate 
Judge, were of sufficient weight, in the 
minds of many of the Convention, to over- 
throw the very Constitution under which 

gentlemen hold position and authority 
as though (as it has been expressed) a 
Government would or could thus provide 
for its own destruction. 


A number even of the delegates who 


| 


had been elected on a most positive Consti- 
tutional ticket, yielded after a week’s de- 
bate—only six of the twenty-seven déle- 
gates remaining firm against the Conven- 
tion’s proceeding to amend and adopt, what 
must be spoken of as a new Constitution. 
It is a most significant fact, that four of 
these six are sons of American missiona- 
ries; and three of them are ordained min- 
isters, settled over native churches. That 
the native delegates should have failed to 
stand, is not a matter of the least surprise; 
but that-men of foreign birth and descent 
should prove so manageable, is astonishing 
and sad. 

Thus easily and speedily have we lost a 
liberal Constitution, doubtless defective, but 
still, most admirable ; and have given our- 
selves the precedent of accomplishing a rev- 
olution under but the very slightest pressure 
of necessity—rather without the least ne- 
cessity. We cannot but feel that all the 
improvements which may be effected, will 
now inevitably attach to any Constitution 
we may adopt. 

It yet remains to be seen what are the 
main alterations proposed—so carefully 
have they been withheld. Many surmises 
are afloat, but the nature of my correspond- 
ence, limits me to facts and certainties. It 
is not however, to be concealed, that appre- 
hensions are felt regarding the profitable in- 
crease of the prerogatives of the throne, 


and the curtailments of popular rights. 
The Constitution itself, having been yielded, 
we must not suppose there will be any se- 
rious difficulty in securing assent to lesser 
charges. 

We do not know what is before us; and 
that is the peculiarity and trial of the hour. 
We feel that the dial of Constitutional lib- 
erty has gone back. With the eclipse of 
American power, arbitrary rule asserts its- 
self in various lands, and even in our bhith- 
erto most happy and isolated kingdom. 

Most ardently do we pray for the land of 
our fathers, that liberty and right may soon 
triumph. ‘That, under God, will re-act fa- 
vorably on us, even in these ends of the 
earth—nor.on us alone, but wherever man 
lives. 

Yours, ad 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Our resumé of war news broke off last 
week with the attack upon the Weldon rail- 
road. It appears that the movement to the 
north of the James River, at Deep Bottom, 
was intended only as a feint to cover this 
attack. It proved a success, our troops 
meeting with but little opposition at first in 
their destruction of the road. But the 
rebels, quick to feel this blow at a tender 
point, came down the second day in force 
and partially succeeded in recovering pos- 
session of the road. So sudden and unex- 
pected was their attack upon our lines dur- 


ing a violent rain storm, that they were 


successful in forcing it back some distance 
with a loss to us of 3000 in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Our men being reinforced 
that might however, resumed the offensive 
and regained all the ground lost. The reb- 
els made several desperate attempts to dis- 
lodge them on successive days following 
but in vain. In the fighting of the 31st, the 
rebel Gen. Hagood was killed under the 
following circumstances: “ The rebels found 
themselves under a quadruple fire of musk- 
etry and artillery, which caused them to 
throw down their pieces and raise their arms 
in token of surrender. Gen. Cutler sent 
Capt. Daly of his staff to receive them as 
prisoners. Our men having ceased firing, 
Capt. Daly told Hagood that he had been 
sent to receive him and his brigade as pris- 
oners, when, without saying a word, Hagood 
drew his revolver and shot Daly. The 
captain lived half an hour, long enough to 
make a statement. Hagood, following the 
shooting of Daly called on his men to pick 
up their muskets and fall back, which they 
attempted to obey. Our men again fired 
when they threw down their pieces again. 
This time they gave themselves up as pris- 
oners. The second volley added a great 
number to the-killed, among whom was 
Hagood who was shot through the head.” 

The campaign in the Shenandoah, as re- 
ported by telegraph, furnishes few tangible 
points. The rebels at last accounts had 
advanced,to the line of the Potomac and 
had doubtless been recently largely rein- 
forced. " What their designs may be time 
will alone reveal. 

The rebel Gen. Forrest, about as annoy- 
ing a case as the West have to deal with, 
made a raid into Memphis on the morning 
of the 21st ult. with a cavalry force about 
3000 strong. His object seems to have 


been to capture Gen. Washburn and the 


other generals and so, our troops being with- 
out orders, to plunder the city. Buta good 
Providence frustrated his plans. They 
failed to capture a single general of the 
three who were in the city, and being vig- 
orously attacked by our soldiers were obliged 
to retreat without plunder, and with a loss 
of 30 killed and 100 wounded. 

The latest dispatches from Mobile were 
to the effect that Fort Morgan was closely 
invested by our troops, they being within 
300 yards of it, and that a general assault 
would soon be made. 

At Atlanta things were progressing fa- 
vorably. Gen. Kilpatrick had returned 
from his raid upon the Macon railroad with- 
out serious loss. He effectively destroyed 
two miles of the road, and brought in one 
piece of artillery and 70 prisoners. . 

Since the above was written the telegraph, 
which has been silent since Friday last, bas 
begun to work again. We add the follow- 
ing: The rebels on the 25th ult. attacked 
our troops stationed on the Weldon road 
several times, with the utmost desperation, 
bnt were each time repulsed, and finally 
withdrew leaving their dead and wounded 
on the field. A dispatch from Gen. Grant, 
dated the 26th ult. says: “Their loss of the 
Weldon road seems a blow which the enemy 
can’t stand. I think I don’t overrate the 
enemy’s loss in the last two weeks at 10,000 
killed and wounded. We lost heavily but 
most were captured.” The latest news de- 
clares that the rebels no longer dispute our 
possession of the road. A force of our men 
had been sent out to destroy it effectually 
for forty miles. It is reported, and the re- 
port has been confirmed, that among other 
important losses to the enemy in recent bat- 
tles, Gen. A. P. Hill has been mortally 
wounded, and Col. Fitz um, tah Lee, son of 


the rebel chieftain, Killed. 


sury, to the people of the country for a loan 
to be made to the National Government. 
We commend the loan to capitalists, to those 
who have means to spare, to all loyal citi- 


zens. “ Greenbacks” can be thus invested 
so as to yield fair returns, while the nation 
is also benefitted. All dollars thus loaned 
will help to fight the good fight, and to keep 
faith with honor. Another billion of dol- 
lars, and another million of men, may be 
needed still. We shall secure their worth 
an hundred fold. 


MARRIED. 


In this a, Agee , by the Rev. H.A. Sawt ele 
a Dillon of this city, to Mary A. Potts, of Phil- 
elphia, Pa. 

In this city, to de th. by the Right Rev. Bishop K 
Isaac Hartman — daughter of the late Dr. 
ner, of Harlem, 

In this city Ang. 284 by Rev. J. Dickineon, Daniel 
Barlow, of and fiat, Sierra county,to Jane 
Wren, of New Philade) hia, Pa. 

{n this city, August by ~ Rev. Dr. Hendricks- 
son, Daniel C. Breed to Kilen E. Hastings, daughter of 
N. Hastings, all of this ci 

In this city, August 29t , by the Rev. H. Goodwin, 
= a Tidball to Cinderelia Peplow, both of San 

rancisco. 

In thie city. August 26th, by the Rev. O. P. Fitzger- 
ald, Louis F Knight to Eva owe 
ae York, August 17th, E. i. Gaylord to Olive 

er 

In Watertown, Wisconsin, August 9th, Asa R. Wells, 
tote to Mary L., youngest dau ghter of Judge 
diey 


"Sacramento 16th, Wm. Berry to Mrs. M. 
A. H. Rollaad, both of Folsom 
> ‘August list, Laiorest Wilson to Mrs. 

nn Y 

In Virginia City, N. T., August 18th, Isaac F. Thomp- 
fiom August 7th, E. P. 

osa, Sonoma coun 

Philbrick to Mary J. Knowles. % 

In Truckee Mechows, ‘Angua lth, Henry M. Frost to 
Polly Breusch. 

At RasSezene Bar, August 2lst, James Ritchie to 
Sarah K gy 

In Nevada, August 28d, Charles W. Aubrey to Maria 


as hip America, Jaly 6th, by the Bev 
eams me v. 

all of San Francisco. 


DIBED. 


In this city, Auguet 23d, Rufus N. Atherton, late 
jlot of the steamer Washoe, a native of Maine, ‘aged 


ears 
n this gity, . 2th, Samuel Frederick, son of 
pow bw ma A. Holcombe, aged 1 6 months 
an ay 

In this. city; Geor Healy, only son of 
J. W. and Mar “TT 

In this city, 17th, Ralph Clark, a sitive ‘of 
Michigan, aged 30 yea 

In this city, August za, Elias Vaienberg, a native of 
Kurland, Russia, aged 59 a 
yin, this eit city, Ralph Clark, a native of 

chigan, a 

In this’ ¢ 26th, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry F. Wi liams, aged 7 years 6 months and 26 days, 

In this city, Auguet ates, Paul To 
Bolbee, (Seine Inferieur,) France, ag 


In this city, August 26th, Henr 
, August 29th, Li 


uet,a native of 
37 years. 

Bioch, aged 30 years. 
e, dau hter of . and 

im,a native of Arcata, Humboldt Bay, 
I Cit d County Hospital 
n this cit ug. 26th, in an oun t 

Dayid Chambon, aged 82 years 

In this city, Aug. 26th, at City and County Hospital, 
Timothy Henr ry. 

In thiscity, Agust 30th, Emily F., wife of James N. 
Pratt, aged 31 years 

In this 
Albert Baker, a native of Vermont, aged 

In T., August 20ih, R. D. Smith, aged 30 


or At + kewel Wood Farm, August 26th, William, young 
est — of the late James Donahue, aged 5 yeare and 9 
months. 

In Sacramento, August 19th, Caroline Amelia, daugh- 
ter of Charles B. and Alice ’ Rhoades, aged 2 years 
8 months and 25 days. 

In Stockton, Ages 18th, Sarah, wife of Thos. H. 


son, aged 
arysy ‘18th, Emma R., daughter of 
Gee. P. and E, Hunt, aged 4 years. 


and Mary E. Dew, aged 9 years 9 mon nthe 


Ford and Sallie Thomas, aged 5 yeare, 8 months. 

At Lower Humbug, Siskiyou county. August 13th 
Adeline, daughter of Evan and M. J. Dudley, aged 6 
years 7 months. 

In Seseesingge August 16th, Mrs. Silvey Burne, aged 50 


E. and Maria D. Gunn. aged 1 year 9 months. 

At Shaler’s ranch, — township, Sacramento 
county, August es ‘Mary T . Wach, a native of Mich- 
igan, aged 25 years 
a Oroville, August 15th, George W. Harmon, aged 

ears. 
n Big Bar, North Fork Feather river, August 10th, 
Demon Gentis. 


of Bennington, Vermont, aged 52 
Folsom, August “3d, A. K. idrich, aged about 
years. 

In Oakland, August 22d, oe oungest daughter 
of S. B. and Sarah A Molec aged 2 years 6 
mont 

In Millville, Shasta county, August 19th John Brad- 
ley, aged 36 years. 

oor Volcano, August 9th, Delia Foster, aged . 
years 4 months. 


San Francisco Jobbing Prices Current 


CORRECTED WEEKLY BY DODGE BROS., 
Wholesale Provision Merchants, 406 Front street. 


extra, DDI. 10 00 @10 50 
9 00 @ 9 50 
Corn Meal, # 100 th............. 4500 @— — 
Wheat, # 100 ee 8 25 @ 8 40 
Oats, choice, 100 ft % 
6056 6006606000 cee — ¢ 
22 00 @28 00 
Live Oak Wood, # cord. 7—-@8— 
Beef, extra, dressed, — 2@— 7 
Hogs, on — 4@— 
Ogs, dressed, — 8 @—10 
Groceries, Etc.} 
Sugar, be — 15 @— 16 
Do Chima, — 14@— 13 
Coffee, — 21 @— 23 
— 20 @— 22 
Tea, — 70 @— 724 
600 eves — 50 @— 85 
Carolina Rice, 4 — — 
China Rice, ..... — 53;@— 6) 
Coal Oil, # gall — 6 @— 75 
— 17 @— 19 
Ranch Butter, 40 @— 55 
Isthmus GO BW. — 30 @— 
Lard. — 15 @— 16 
Ham and Bacony fh. — 16 @— 18 
Shoulders, TM... — 10 @— 12} 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A **Cough,”’ **Cold,”’ or Irri- 
tated Throat, 


If allowed to progress, results in serious Pulmonary 
and Bronchial affections, oitentimes incurable. 
BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Reach directly the affected parts,and give almost in- 
stant relief. In RrowcuiTis, ASTHMA, and CATARRE 
they are beneficial. OsTarn only the genuine BRown’s 
BRONCHIAL TrocHEs which have proved their efficacy 
by a test of many years. Among testimonials attest- 
ing their efficacy, are letters from— 
E. H. Cuartn, D.D., New York, 
Hewry Waro Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. P. New York. 
lion. C. A. Poetps, Pres. Mass. Senate. 
Dr. G. F. Breztow, Boston. 
Prof. Epwp. Norra, Clinton, N. Y. 
SURGEONS IN THE ARMY, and others of eminence. 
Sold everywhere at 25 cents per box. 
Redington & Co., Agents for California. 
augl8-lm 


GRAND FAIR 


THE 


LA DIES’ 


CHRISTIAN COMMISSION, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR 


AND WOUNDED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


TO BE HELD AT 


UNION HALL, 
Commencing Wednesday, Aug. 24th. 


CHILDREN HALF PRICE. 


Stores treet, and at the principal Hotels. 


The Ladies y¥ solicit donations of and 
all kinds of saleable articles. from all who aymoathian with 
our suffering heroes, throughout the coast. 

e Caiifornia Steam Company have kindly 
red to carry all ages tree of charge, marked “ 
Lapigs’ Cnristiax Commission. 
isco and San Jose Railroad C 
The San Franc kindly 


offer the same facilities respec packages, also 
on their regular prices to to those who visit the city to attend 
the Fair. 


Stores may be sent to Ludlum & Clark, New 
Orleans Warehouse, corner of California and 
Davis Streets. 

Money, to the Treasurer, Mrs: Gladwin, 335 
Jessie Street, cr to Mra. 8. M. Bowman, Pres’t, 
Occidental Hotel. 


. On our first page is a part of the appeal, — 
made by the new Secretary of the Trea- | 


city, Aug. 29th, in City and County Hospital, 


In Downieville, August 1 th, John A., son of E. M. 
In Downieville, August 16th, Jennie, daughter of W. 


In August 20th, Adelia 8. daughter of | 


In Sacramento, August 224, Robbins, @ native 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $750,000. 


OFFICE, 436 CALIFORNIA 


STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
—— 0-0 


JONATHAN HUNT, President. 


A. J. RALSTON, Secretary. 


DIRECTOBRB’S. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
LOUIS McLANE........------ Wells. Fargo & Co. | J Me obacce Cal. Steam Navigation Co. 
W. C. RALSTON. .....--- , Ralston & Co. | A. T. LA 
J. G. DeWitt, Kittle & Co.| EDWARD MARTIN... Pres’t Hibernia 8. & L. Co. 
A. L. TUBBS.. ee ee eee "Tubbs & Co. CHARLES MAY eee 
J. MORA MO ERWIN DAVIS............-- late Banks & Davis. 
C. BIGELOW......----- Bowman. | P. L. WEAVER. «+ Moses Ellis & Co. 
H. SELIGMAN.........«--- Seligman & EF. L. GOLDSTEIN. .......Goldstein, Seller & Co. 
H. CARLTON, Jr......-----W. T. Coleman & Co. |W. A. B 
J. B. THOMAS. F. W. BROOKS.. ........late G. J. Brooks & Co. 
L. B. BENCHLEY.......---L. B. Benchley & Co. | LLOYD TE 
wh, --- W. Sherman & Co. | A. B. FORBES........ Agent Pacific Mail 8. 8S. Co. 
L. SACHS.. “L. & M. Sachs & Co. Jonate.y HUNT. 
JAMES DeFREMERY.. Pres’t 8. F. Savings Union. | J. peop. President Gould & Curry. 
J. G. Bray & Bro. | 8. HENSLEY. 
Ji B. NEWTON. J.B. Newton & Co. | ELIE LAZA ...---Lazard Freres. 
H. L. & Shaw 
D. STERN....... ---- Stray & Co. W. Patrick & Co. 
HERMANN MICHELS. WM. SHARON 
FREDERICK BILLINGS. ADAM GRANT............. Murphy, Grant & Co. 
J. G. KELLOGG. ......-- » Hewston & Co. | ALPHEUS BULL. 
A. G. STILES..........--+«-++- A. Wood & Co WILSON........... $2 secees Hoge & Wilson. 
H. F. TESCHEMACHER.........-.... Ex-Mayor. | D. J. OLIVER. 
G. H. HOWARD. JABER HOWES..... .....--+- Geo. Howes & Co. 
M. P. JONES..........--- Randall & Jones. | WM. ALVORD.................W. Alvord & Co. 
w. M. LENT. for Prussia. 
SACRAMENTO. 


EDGAR MILLS..... 


WHEELER... - Booth & Co. 


STOCKTON. 
T. R. ANTHONY............... Agent Wells, Fargo & Co. 
MARYSVILLE. ~ 
J. H. JEWETT........- Decker & Jewett. | D. W. C. RICE......... ...++.Rice, Coffin & Ce. 
PORTLAND OREGON. 
J. C. AINSWORTH.. ..Pres’t Oregon Steam N. Co. | W. 
oct 


BY AUTHORITY 
OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Having complied with the Law fully, 
BIGELOW & BROTHER, 
General Insurance Agents, 
FIRH AND 

OFFICE: | 


N. W. cor. Montgomery and Sacramento sts. 


Capital Represented, 
15,000,000: 
Deposited in San Francisco, 
‘ACCORDING TO Law, | 


Home Insurance Co., New York. 


Arctic Fire Insurance Co., New York. 


Capital, $500,000 
California Deposit,........ 75,000 
Connecticut Life Ins. Co.,. . $6,000,000 


Equitable Life Ins. Society, . $1,000,000 


All Lesses paid in United States Gold Coin. 
$250,000 taken in one Risk. 
Policies issued on al] Insurable Eisks, on Lowest 


BIGELOW & BROTHER, 
Agents. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


N. E. corner Clay and Front Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CLARK & PERKINS are the oldest established firm 
in California, giving their exclusive attention to the 
proper handling and sale on Commission, of 


California ‘Wools, 


With large facilities for the business and the valuable 
experience already acquired, they are enabled to offer 


SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS 


for the marketing of Wools of every description, either 
here or in the Eastern and Foreign Markets. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES MADE 


on consignments when required, and when the wool is 
shipped to Eastern or Foreign Markets, interest is 
charged at only 

7 per cent, per annum. 


Best English Wool Sacks Twine for tying Fleeces, and 
ap2s Shears furnished to order. 


Samu’ 8. Jonson, 
Santa Ciara. 


Cuas. CLarron, 
San Franeisco. 


C. CLAYTON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


And Dealers in 
FLOUR AND GRAIN, 
223 CLAY STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


English and American Hardware, 


FARMERS’, MECHANICS’ 


SAN FRANCISCO 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated in March, 1561. 


Capital and Surplus,. ........ $221,256. 


ALL PAID UP IN CASH. 


RBROPERBTY INSUBED AGAINST 
Loss or Damage by Fire at Lowest Current Rates, 
and Losses paid in Gold. 

Premiums received by this Company for Fire Insur- 
ance, are not sent to Eustern States nor to Europe, to 
enrich Stockholders there, but are accumulated for ad- 
ditional Security, to the Capital tor the payment of 
Losses. 


By Insuring in this Company, Home Enterprise is en 
couraged, and Local Insurance Capital is Increased. 
_OFFICE,.....621 CLAY STREET, 
South side, between Montgomery and Kearney streets 
BOARD OF 


E. W. BU JAMES 
ROBERT TURNER, R. B. 


CUTTER. 
WOODWARD. 


F. NORTHAM, 


ROPERTY OWNERS WHILE. READILY 

perceive that the pooumas interest of ten per 
cent. which the Charitable Fund of the Fire Depart- 
ment has in the net profits of this Inatitution, for the 
benetit of disabled and needy Firemen, and their wid- 
ows and orphans, cannot be otherwise than an addi- 
tional incentive for if their efforts 
to save and ty rotect property Insured by it from 
or DamaGE by both and WarTzr. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


TO BE INCREASED TO 


OFFICE, 
No. 238 Montgomery Street. 


THE FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE Co. 


Ineures Houses, Stores, and other Buildings, Goods, 
Wares and Merchandise, Vessels in port and their 
Cargoes, and other kinds of Persona] Property, against 
loss or damage by fire, on as favorable terms as any 

other responsible company, and will honorably adjust 
and pay all ite losses in Coin. 

Referring to the following list of Directors, we re 
spectfuliy solicit your patronage and influence. 


DIRECTORS. 

Athearn, C. G. Lyon, Wm. H. 
gaby, F. R. McKibben, Wm. 
John McMahon, F. 
Bourn, W —_ Moore, Joseph H. 
Braly, M. A Nichols, A 
srannan, Norris, vm. 

sull, Alpheus O’Brien, Wm. 8 
Cutter, K. 8. Palmer, Cyrus 

ok, 5. W. Parker. 8. H 

Dillon, Thomas Peirce, J 

Dutton, Henry Peters, Chas. R. 
Earl, John O. Pieiffer, E. J 
ibbetts, A. M Phelan, James 
Fordham, R. B. Raimond, R. E. 
Gately, T. J. Reis, Christian 
Gawiey, W. H. Risdon, J.N. 
Gardiner. J. H. Rockwell, W. M. 
Haney, W, W. Rutbertord, T. L. 
Hathaway, c. W. Sather, P. 
Himmel! mann, A. Sabine. A. C. 
Hixon, Cc. 
Hobbs, C.8 ompson, 8. B. 
Holdredge, Wm. Vandewater, R. J. 
Lowell, N R. Wadeworth, J.C. L 
Lynch, Michael Wood, Samuel A. 


Committee on Finance and Leans: 
Ww. B. BOURN HENRY DUTTON 
A. HIMMELMAN®, | JUHN BARTON, 
MICHAEL LYNCH 
HOLDREDGE, Presiden 
8. H. PARKER, Vice President. 
Cuanizs R. Bonn. Secretary. 


INO HOME 


Bhould be without one of 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 


Cabinet Organs. 


The cost is trifling, while its good effects in the edu- 
cation and right training of a family, are beyond com- 
putation. DO NOT DELAY, but send for an Illus- 

at 
A. KONLER, 
Music Dealer, San Francisco. 


LUMBER DEALER, 
Market Street, at intersection of California. 
Oak Ship, Plank aud Timber, Ash, Hickory, 


Biack Wainat, Cherry, Spanish Cedar, 
MAMOGANRY, 


White Wood, Maple, Eastern Pine, Hickory Axles, 
and Wagon Poles. 


THE FOLLOWING 


ships will be despatched in the month 
of SEPTEMBER: 


COSEAMENTO G. Breabary, 
SACRAMENTO 
GOLDEN CITY, Lepia Lapiige, Capt. 23d. 
FOR PANAMA 
Passengers will be conveyed from Panama 
Aspawall wo New York by the Adaatie nad 
A. B. FORBES, Agent, 
Corner Sacramento and Leidesdorff streets — 


CABINET ORGAN 


DODGE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


CALIFORNIA 


—AND— 


Eastern Provisions 


Receive Consignments of 


California Provisions 


From all parts of the State, 


And keep constantly on Mand 


EASTERN BACON, 
Lard, Butter, 


- -aND— 


Cranberries. 
For sale in quantities to suit. 


ap28-6m 


Removed. 


The Subscribers have removed their Store 
Davis California Streets, 
AGRICULTURAL GOODS, 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
Country Merchants 


—AmD— 


FPARMBEBS, 
Are invited to give us a call 
BEFORE PUBCHASING ELSEWREBGE 
J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner of Davis and California Streets, 


jaly7-8mus San FRancrsoo. 


BELTING. 
Leather and Rubber Belting ; 


All widths. For sale low, by 
J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


HAY-ROPE. 


The best New Bedford (Eastern) 
Hay-Rope; also Tubb's Rope for sale low, by 
J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


PLOWS. 
Steel Plows—all sizes—Cast Plows— 


Steel Side-Hill Plows—all sizes, by the case of ten each 
or retali. For sale low, by 
J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


CULTIVATORS. 
All sizes and kinds in use on this Coast, 


For sale low, by 
J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


HARROWS. 


All sizes. For Sale low, by 
J. D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and Calilornia streets, 


Agricultural 1 Implements, 


Wholesale or Retail, in great variety, 
At the lowest Cash prices, by 
J. D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


CARTS. 
Light and Heavy; also, Hand-Carts, 


For sale low, by 
J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


FARMER’S MILLS. 


Feed Mills, Burr Stone Mills, Corn and 
Coffee Mills. For sale low, by 
J. D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


THRESHERS. 


g Te genuine PITTS’ THRESHER, 
the RUSSELL IMPROVEMENTS, 
For sale low, by 
J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


CIDER MILLS, 


For sale by 


J. D. ARTHUR & SON. 
Corner Davis and California streets. 


REAPERS. 
The Celebrated Seymour and Morgan, 


York Reaper and 
Or wee, Gating it oon of the 
has no eqaal. 


ARTHUR & 500, 
Bole Agents ior this Coast. 


STORE, corner of Davis and California strests. 
jy 


Pacific. Mail 8. 8. Co. 


DONAHUE, BOOTH & €0’S 


TRON AND BRASS FOUWRRY 
(The first established in the State.) 


Corner First and Mission sts., Happy Valley. 
FRANCISCO. 


QUARTZ CRUSHING, 


AMALGAMATING MACHINERY, 
Machinery, Mill Irons and Oastings 


Ot every description made to order. 
Steamboat Repairing, 


BOILER MAKING, 
Turning and Finishing 


EXECUTED WITH DISPATCH. 
Steam Engines constantly on hand and for sale. 
P. DONAHUE 4H.J. BOOTH. Cc. 8. HIGGINS. 


may26 


Vulcan Iron Works Co 
P. TORQUET, Manager, 


Boiler Makers, Iron Founders, 
—And— 
GENERAL ENGINEERS, 
Nes. 137 and 139 First Sereet, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Machinery, etc. 
Proprictors of Morse’s Patent Fire Grates. 


JonvVAL Fourneyzom and other Turbine Water 
anil Wheels, with latest Improvements. 


PALMER, KNOX&CO. 
COLDEN STATE 


IRON WORES, 
Nos. 19, 21, 23 and 26 First Street, 


Manufacture all kinds of 


MACHINERY 
Steam Engines, Quartz Mills, 


Saw Mil! Irons, Flour Mill, and Agricultural Machin- 
ery, Hoisting Gear, Mining Pumps, Crushers, 
Grinders, Amalgamators, Arastras, Waters Pipes, etc., 
WHEELER & RANDALL’S 
New Grinder and Amalgamator 
TYLER’S 


Improved Water Wheel, 
giving the greatest power, at lower cost, than any 
Wheel in use. There are over 800 running, 
giving universal! satisfaction. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


KNOX’S AMALGAMATORS. 
Palmer’s Patent Steam Chest, 


Superior for working either Gold or Silver Ores. 


Genuine White Iron Stamp Shoes and Dies, 


made from Iron Imported by us for this particular 
purpoee. 

Having been engaged for the past eight years in 
Quartz Mining, and being conversant with all the im- 
provements, either in Mining or Milling, we are pre- 
pared to furnish at the shortest notice, the most per- 


fect Machinery for reducing Ores, or saving either 
Gold or Silver. jy2l 


Miners’ Foundry and Machine Works 
First Street, between Howard aud Folsom, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HOWLAND, ANGELL & KING, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Machinery and Castings of all Kinds 
Quartz Mills, Flouring Mills, Saw Mills, Sugar Mil! 
AND 
Sugar BeGunery Machinery, Tanks, Paas, cite 
Quartz Grinders, and Paint Mills, Shingle Machiues, 
Steam Engines and Bollers, 
STEAMBOAT WORK AND HEAVY FORGING 
Emalgamators, 
Allthe different kindsin use, and come just introduced 
STEAM AMALGAMATING PANS, 
Suited to all the various processes for a 
SLLVER. 
Mining Pumps, Retorts, and everything connestes 
with Mining. 

Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, Water Wheel Castings, 
Reaction, Turbine, Centra] Diecharge, and other 
kinds of Water Wheels. 

Machinery for Reducing and Amalgamating Ores, 
Made in sections, sd they can be packed. 
Every Description of Castings, Lron or Brass. 
HOWLAND’S ROTARY QUARTZ MILLS, 
Smal) sized Stamp Mills and Ama)gamators, complete 
for Prospecting. 


three years. We claim to belong to the Proerzssrv 
age, and ignore “Old Fogyism” in Machinery, and 
aim to IMPROVE every new machine or Pattern we 


HOWLAND. ANGELL & KING. 


FULTON FOUNDRY: 
4nd Iron Works. 


BINCKLEY & CO., 


Steam Engines, Quartz, Flour and Saw Mille; Cast 
Iron Fronts for Buildings, Mining Pumps, and 
all kinds of Machinery, Amalgamators, Etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 Firs street, 


LEWIS COFFEY & RISDON’S 


STEAM BOILER WORKS, 


Thec nly Exclusively Boiler Making Estadlisamenton 
he Pacific Coass. Owned and Conducted 
by Practica! Bower Makers. 


b LL orders for New Work or the repairing of Old 
Work,executed as ordered and warranted as 


ared to furniah ENGIN} 


ture and warranted. 
c Bush and MarketSte 
Stand— Corner e 


LEWIS COFFEY. jans-3m JJ. N. RISDON 


HAWLEY & Co., 
Importers and Dealers in 
HARDWARE, 
Building Materials, Carpenters’ Tools, 
AGRICOLTUBAL AND MINING 


ETC. ETC. ETC. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
MAIN & WINCHESTER, 
Manufscturers and Importers of : 


Harness, Saddles, 


‘SADDLERY WARE, Et, 


ta Our Patterns are all new, made within the last 


ul read ey. 
bless on his 
See that your Church 
O DEO 
A. KOHLER, | 
| 
SAN FRANCISCO. | 
Cc. D. O’SBULLIVAN, GEO. J. BROOKS 
WM. BOSWORTH, BENJ. D. DEAN, 
J. De la MONTANYA, FP. BUCKLEY, 
JOS. G. FASTLAND. GEO. ©. BOARDMAN. 
L. SHAFTER, CHAS. MAYNE 
EDWARD HULL, GILES H. GRAY. 
| GEO. C. BOARDM ent. 
Vice-President. 
P. MoSmame, Sec'y. jai 
Hartford Insurance Co., Hartford. | 
\ 
: 
4 tas All of which will be sold at the 
rire insurance Co, New York 
Capital,.... .... 
California Deposit,........... 75,000 — 
| 
SEASON TICKETS, admitting one Gentle- 
SINGLE ADMISSION,................60 cents. 
Storage tarnished ,- Proof Warehouses, 
| 
Importers and Jobbers of | 
roo.s, 
are. 
| 
‘4 


THE FARM. 
AFPLIOTED PEOPLE. 
Though friends may forsake thee and gricved thon 


mays’t be 
Thy God will be faithful forever to thee. 


What shone’ the thick darkness now hangs o’er 
ead, 
And dee seem the waters through which thou must 


He’ll dry up the fountains and thou shalt pass o’er, 
Thy light he will be on the opposite shore. 


old how he walketh abroad in the world, 

armies are marshalled with banners unfurled, 
Oppressors are vanquished, the poor are set free, 
And shelter themselves beneath Liberty’s tree. 


Oh who will him, who stand in his way, 
As onward he moves like the coming of day, 
Will creatures whose lives are sustained by his 


power 
Their maker oppose in this terrible hour ? 


Oh Christian take courage, have nothing to fear, 

The signs are propitious, salvation is near, 

The dawn of the morning betokens the day, 

The night of thy sorrow is passing away. 
—Petaluma Journal. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


Poultry, we understand to mean ducks of 
the different species, geese, Guinea fowls, 
peacocks, turkeys, chickens, etc., in their 
different varieties. As the space devoted 
by the Farmer to the treatise on poultry is 
too small for the whole, I shall speak of the 
management of those most common. 


TURKEYS AND CHICKENS. 


There is as much difference in the man- 
agement of these as there is in the manage- 
ment of children, with about the same re- 
sults. There, observe the full fed, self- 
satisfied, matronly look of that hen! She 
picks around for her own amusement; here 
a worm, and there a bone, or charcoal, or 
broken oyster shell, and soon she is off to 
lay her accustomed egg, which, when done, 
is published to the world, with strong lungs 
and good digestive organs. Then look on 
the other side of the picture; the poor, 
puny pale comb of the ill-fed hen, one leg 
under her, while she has hardly strength to 
balance herself with the other. Into all 
kinds of mischief; the farmer’s pest. We 
hear him exclaim—* I never saw such hens 
in my life! We must change the breed! 
Here_we have to buy eggs at twenty-five 
cents a dozen, and have everso many hens !” 

Then, again, behold the full-fed monarch 
of the yard! How haughtily he spreads 
his wings in the sun’s rays, seeming to un- 
derstand his nobility among his feathered 
wives, who, from their docile, happy looks, 
never venture we presume to dispute his 
right of sway. 

On the other hand, did you ever see a 
lean turkey? If not, I will not mar this 
page by describing one. 

Turkeys need about the same kind of 
management as that of chickens in respect 
to food, etc., though I think turkeys require 
less care. I have seen the best results from 
feeding them near the house for two or three 
weeks, with equal quantities of corn meal 
and curd from sour milk, and then leaving 
them to scratch for themselves; save once 
in a while looking after them with feed to 
keep them from straying far away. 

This kind of food (curd and a little meal,) 
is the best food for young chickens, and 
even when older they prefer it to any other. 
They should not be kept too long in the 
coop, as their growth will be very much re- 
tarded, and they will be subject to many 
diseases. From two to three weeks I think 
long enough for them to remain in the coop. 

Corn, without change of food, will fatten 
poultry ; but they will fatten in much less 
time on corn with boiling water poured over 
it, and some kernels of wheat scattered 
through it.—Genessee Farmer. 


SALTING CHEESE. 


In salting cheese the general practice 
of dairymen is to draw the curd or whey, 
and then apply salt, in proportion of one 
pound of salt (a pure article) to from forty 
to fifty pounds of cheese, according to the 
time cheese is designed to be marketed. 
The question has occurred to many, whether 
the salt could not be more easily incorpora- 
ted by salting the milk, or applying it after 
coagulation and when the curd is sufficiently 
cooked. From experiments made in salting 
milk, it seems the cheese manufactured was 
of good quality, but the proportion of salt 
required was at the rate of three and a 
quarter ounces to the gallon of milk, or 
eight pounds two ounces of salt to forty gal- 
lons, or about forty pounds of cheese. The 
objection to salting in the milk is, that the 
whey is unfit for pigs, and the large quan- 
tity of salt required. Mr. D’Angiles, of 
Oneida county, N. Y., has recently advo- 
cated the plan of salting the whey. His 
method is briefly as follows: 

When the curd is about sufficiently cook- 
ed, most of the whey is drawn off, leaving 
just sufficient to hold the mass in a loose 
and finely divided state; the salt is then 
applied, and stirred through the mass. The 
advantages claimed are, that much labor is 
saved, that salt is more evenly distributed 
through the curd, which is not bruised, and 
the oily particles pressed out by rough 
handling. 

This method is being adopted by some, 
the proportion of salt used being graduated 
by the amount of whey in the curd at the 
time of salting, and the character of the 
cheese to be manufactured.—7Zrans. N. Y. 
Agricultural Society. 


To Preserve Flowers in Form and Color. 


The ‘Ohio Farmer has the following di- 
rections upon this subject: 


Procure a quantity of fine sand and wash 
it until it is entirely free from all dirt, and 
the water comes from it clear. Then with 
a fine sieve sift from it all the particles. It 
should then be sifted with a coarse sieve, 
taking from it all the coarse particles. The 
sand now, being perfectly dry, is ready for 
use. Place it in a dish, which should cor- 
respond in depth with the length of the 
flower stems which are to be used for dry- 
ing. The flowers when picked should be 
perfectly dry or exempt from rain or dew. 
Insert the flower stems in the sand to the 
base of the flowers. Then with a steady 
hand sprinkle the sand evenly over the 
flowers until they are completely imbedded. 
Place them in a very dry place, either near 
the fire or in the sun, and let them remain 
several days. When perfectly dry the sand 
may be poured off. Double flowers with 
stiff petals are most easily preserved, but 
most varieties will well repay the little 


_ trouble and care required by ‘this simple 


PRESERVATION. OF EGos.—The 
method I know of to preserve eggs, ~ 
fill the pores of the shell with fresh, clean 
lard, so as to exclude all the air. “It is my 
opinion that this simple and easy method is 
preferable to any now in use. Some put 
them in lime water; some lay them down 
in salt; some put them in saw dust. But 
the lime cooks them, so that they have a 
dried appearance ; salt has a similar effect, 
while eggs saturated with lard, as far as my 
experience goes, open fresh and nice.— Cor: 
Cultivator. 
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THE WOOLEN MASUFACTURE. 


Whatever may be the effect of the war in other 

upon the condition of the American people (and se 

that in the end it will prove the greatest national biessing, 
litically, economicaily and socially, the United States 
ve ever known,) this result, at least, will certainly be ac- 

complished—the development of the resources and the 

motion of the industrial interests of the country to an t 

never before attained. 

The natural laws which have been called into operation 
by this rebellion have necessitated ndence in every 
way that was possible upon home production,and the vast 
expenditures of the public money, which were unavoidable, 
have had’ the effect of stimulating, ina d almost mi- 
raculous, domestic manufactures. The war, in this respect, 
has accomplished more in three years than the most san- 
guine protectionist could hope to achieve in twenty, and 
the result will be found in the abiding industrial inde 
ence of the country, which never more can be shaken while 
the nation stands, but must go on and strengthen, sm te - 
ing the vast resources with which God has blessed this land, 
and using the capacity he has given to it, until it has 
achieved the place of manufacturing supremacy in the 
earth. Thus every industrial intetest has been oted. 
In the absence of precise statistics we cannot tell in what 
ratio, but we know that the mining iuterest, as well in gold 
as in copper, lead and coal, is prosperous beyond all prece- 
dent; that the only impediment to its more complete and 
profitable development isthe want of men, and that the 
prospect now opens of such a development of boundless 
and yaricd mineral wealth as the world has never seen.— 
The iron manufacture, tod, in all its branches, from the pro- 
duction of the pig iron to that of the finest products of 
mechanical art. flourishes to an extent that was notdreamed 
of five years ago; steel, cutlery, hardware, machinery, all 
are included in this general ption; the progress and 
prosperity of which we can use no language too strong to 

Il 


tell. 

But no interest has been stimulated so largely 
and so lly as the woolen production. The circum- 
stances of the country were especially favorable to this im- 
portant industry, the scarcity of cotton, the indispensable 
need of woolen goods for army use, the unlimited capacity 
of the country to produce the staple of the manufscture ; 
all combined to foster and promote it. and with what result 
the present universal prosperity of the woolen manufactur- 
ers attests. Nothing like that prosperity in so short a 
period has ever befure been experienced by American pro- 
ducers. This prosperity affects not en we A manufacturers, 
but agriculturaiists, as it has established the great business 
of wool-growing upon a basis that promises the most bene- 
ficial results to the 4 ent of the country. 

We cannot, as we have said, —- any exact figures to 
show the precise progress this rey bes made. But we 
may obtain sume approximation to it, the fact that by 
the late census itis shown that in the year 1860 the entire 
consumption of wool in the United States was but seventy- 
Jive millions of pounds, while in 1863 the importation alone 
was seventy millions of pounds, and the most cautious esti- 
mate of the domestic production of that year placed it at 
eighty millions—thus mvking the entire consumption about 
double that of 1860,and when the enhanced cost is taken 
into account, the value of the goods produced must have 
been four-fold that of 1560. 

We congratulate the country oo this encouraging result 
—to accomplish which we have labored zealously and with 
such ability as we possess. We anticipate such yo in 
the production and manufacture of wool as will speedily 
place this country altogether beyond the reach of foreign 
competition, and, alike in the abundance of the staple and 
the quality of the fabric produced, enable us to take the 
foremust place in the markets of the world.— Zconomist. 


Present Aspect of the Cotton Question. 


The following is from the London Daily News, on the 
Cotton supply question: 

“ At the present moment the cotton question is becoming 
one of serious interest. There isa general disposition to 
believes that the unfortunate war in the United States is 
approaching a final issue. On both sides it appears to be 
held that the conflict between the armies of Grant and Lee 
must decide the contest. This expectation has prevailed 
before, but never so generally, or with so much probability 
as now, It may, indeed, prove erroncous, but it is the part 
of prudence to anticipate the commercial effect of its fulfill- 
ment. The restoration of peace will simply end in the re- 
opening of the greatest cotton market of the world. We 
know that a large quantity of cotton has been destroyed in 
military operations; the quantity exported through running 
the blockade (although this cannot be very large) must also 
be taken into the account. The most important considera- 
tion, however, ia, that during the war the growth of cotton 
must necessarily have been in great part abandoned, in order 
to raise cereal and other crops for the support of the army 
and population. Still there must be a large quantity of cot- 
ton stured ready to be shipped at any moment to the Euro- 
pean markets. Unless our merchants exercise the greatest 
prudence, this sudden influx of an artificially scarce com- 
modity, and the consequent heavy fall in prices, may prove 
most disastrous. . 

The average value of New Orleans middling cotton in 
1860, before the war, was Td per pound. It has now risen 
to about four times that price. The result of this enormous 
advance has naturully been to stimulate the production of 
other and cotton growing countries, and hence we have 
been large purchasers in Egypt, India, Brazil and elsewhere. 
The course of trade having thus been diverted into com- 
paratively new channels, some inconvenience has been nec- 
essatily felt. The producers who took the place of the 
Southern States were mostly uncivilized, at least in a great 
degree, and hence would accept payment only in the pre- 
cious metals. Their first idea was to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered them of drawing gold and silver from 
their customers, and then. as inal of hoarding it. The 
money money markets of Europe were therefore disturbed ; 
but as cotton was more vitally necessary than mere coin, 
the process went on, Besides, however, the ordinary buy- 
ing of the article, many traders found it advisable to assist 
the future cultivation of cotton by means of advances.— 
They were chiefly led to this course by the high prices pre- 
vailing at Liverpool, and the consequent prospect of consid- 
erable profit. But asall these calculations depend som the 
Southern States being shut out of the market, if this pre- 
ponderating competition should again fairly make its way, 
they must be entirely upset. The cotton that is being grown 
in many countrics will become comparatively valuless the 
moment the southern ports of America are re-opened. In 
any event, prices must fall, and an apparently certain return 
be converted into a loss. Still our foreign engagements on 
this score will have to be met. If we have contracted to 
buy, we must fulfil our bargain, It is one of those peculiar 
cases where a temporary demand has caused a ready pro- 
duction of an article liable to depreciate at any unforeseen 
moment, from events entirely beyond the control of indi- 
vidual traders. 

One most serious element in the whole matter is the re- 
vival of speculation lately at Liverpool. and the heavy im- 
ey that are coming forward from India and elsewhere. 

e total that has been received this year up to the close of 
last week was 819,436 bales, showing an increase over the 
same period of 1863 of 311,165 bales. The augmentation is 
extended over all our chief sources of supply, as shown by 
the aunexed statement of the sine to cotton from the 


lst January to week ending May : 
1863. 1°64 
Bales. Bales 
Smyrna and 14,614 35,07 
China and Japan ee 43,366 150,525 
508,271 819,496 


As septs Egypt and Brazil, the increase is respectively 
thirty-five and thirty-two per cent., while our receipts from 
India are only twenty-two per cent., higher than last year. 
China and Japan have more than trebled their shipments, 
the total at present received from these countries being 
nearly equal to the whole of last year. There also appears 
to be an increasing quantity of cotton coming forward— 
the amount of East India known to be at sea for Great 
Britain gy Fo se bales, against 240,000 last year, and of 
Chinese 170,000 piculs against 80,000. It is gratifying to ob- 
serve that the consumption in this country has also aug- 
menten by 212,110 bales. This is said to be in a great degree 
attributable to the clearing out in India of the stocks of 
manufactured goods, which has ee a the ex- 
rt from thence of the raw material. otwithstanding the 
ncreased receipts here, cotton continues to rise at Liver- 
pooi, and an advance was established last week of }@4d per 
vound, the speculative transactions having been very large. 
t is, therefore, needless to point out that in the present 
position of affairs the question of the possible re-opening of 
the Southern States of America mes extremely critical. 
The following table shows the estimated stocks of cotton in 
the United Kingdom on the 12th inst,,and at the same 


period last year: 
1863. 1864. 
Bales. Bales. 
America..... 40,910 21,100 
Egyptian and 75,590 68,636 
East Indian, China and Japan......174,940 211 666 
335,790 322,589 


Emigration to the Territories. 


At no preceding time has there been a greater emigra- 
tion across the great wilderness at the far west than is 
oing on this season. Some accounts estimate the num- 
ras high as one hundred thousand persons, mostly 
families, with wagons, cattle and household goods.— 
Missouri is largely represented in the emigration, a fact 
which can hardly be a matter of wonder when we con- 
sider the sufferings of the people of that State from the 
devastations of the present civil war. We presume that 
there may also be found largely represented in this mi- 
gratory movement the people of Arkansas, Tennessee 
and Kentucky, who have lost so much in slaves, live 
stock and crops since 1861, and who, w of living 
upon the border, are determined to seek homes in a 
— remote from the great conflict. 
his cmleration is said to be bound chiefly to Colorado; 
and if that fact be true, the population of that inchoate 
State will, by the result of the present movement, be 
raised to the ratio adopted by Congress as a representa- 
tive basis under the census of 1860, so that it will come 
into the Union under flourishing auspices. The person 
who furnishes the information to the St. Louis Repudii- 
can as to the extraordinary number of the emigrants 
appears to fancy that t are all going to Colorado to 
hunt gold, and he says that they will be sadly disap- 
pointed. Weconceive that thisisamistake. The object 
of these emigrants is not to dig d, but to find new 
homes, where land is cheap and labor in demand. They 
will cultivate tho soil, which in many portions of Colo- 
rado is very fertile, and well repays the toil of the hus- 
bandman. 

But they are needed in many other pursuits, such as 
grist and saw-mills, road-builders, carpenters, bricklay- 
ers, blacksmiths, etc. With such abundant mineral and 
agricultural resources as Colorado enjoys, emigration 
must ever be welcome; and the emigrants need never 
want employment while there isso much to do. No 
doubt a considerable portion of this moving multitude 
will go to Idaho, Nevada and Montana territorics, but 
Colorado, as the nearest, will receive the largest share, 
and it will be in the highest degree beneficial to the 
republic to build BP a strong, prosperous and wealthy 
State in the mountain regron.—Z£x. Paper. 


Large Currency Issuc Unnecessary. 


The excuse assigned for the enormous increase of Gov- 
ernment paper money in 1862-’68 was the extraordinary 
increase of Government ex penses—the inability to raise 
by loans what was required from year to Ped and the 
iuability of the State banks to supply the desired circu- 
lation. This apol ls to the ground when we are 
assured by history, that in twenty years of war between 
England and N een the expenditures of the former 
were £1,600,000. sterling; her revenue £990,000,000; 
and that she raised by loans £460,000,000—equivaient to 
an annual sum of eighty millions sterling, (four hundred 
millions of dollars,) for current expenditures; fifty 


annual revenue, and twenty-three millions sterling (over 
one hundred and ten millions of dollars) annually raised 


by loans. 
"These enormous sums, be it remembered. were raised 
—. the whole popaiation of Great Britain did not ex- 


fteen millions, or about two-thirds that of the loyal 
States of this Union, and ata period when the th 
of the people was far less, per eapita, than in 1850-’60. 

Such was the accumulated expenditures of the war 
with Napoleon, added tothe war with the United States, 
that for four only, (1813-1816) the British govern- 
ment was called upon to raise £492,000,000, or about six 
hundred millions of dollars annually. 

All this was done, and the twenty years war carried 
on with France without the use-of any Government pa 
whatever, beyond the moderate issues of exchequer bills, 


as now used. The only pe money adopted to accom- 
piish jen payments was that of the Bank of England, 
in 


amounted to £14.018,000 in the aggre ; 

in 1806, £17,871,000; and in —y was £27,013,000. This’ 
added to such a severe system of taxation as war always 
demands, met the exigencies of the public service. It is 
true that the bank was under suspension of specie pay- 
ments all this time (1798-182) but ber issues in 1812 were 
phe yer ag of only 20 per cent., and in 18]4 only 26 to 
© recourse was had to legal tender visions by the 
English treasury, in the } ape 
tween recline and France; but the taxes of eighty mil- 


lions er annum were 
ing no more than fifteen 


forced in and silver. 
| of gold sad silver were wisely fort to rt, import and sale 
Jaw of supply and demand.— Bankers’ Hapasne 


lions sterling (two hundred and fifty millions of dollars) , 


THE IMMEDIATE WANT OF THE AGE, 
AND THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HEWES, 
STEAM PADDY AND RAILROAD CONTRACTOR. 


WHAT KILLED HIMP 


DR. HALL, in his “ Journal of Health,” speaking of 
the death of Washington Irving, asks the above ques 
tion and adds: “ He might well have remained with 
us for some years to come, had it not been for advice 
kindly intended, no doubt, but given in thoughtless 
and reckless ignorance. 


HE HAD A COLD! 


which by some injudicious prescription had been con- 
verted into an Asthma. Who gave that prescription’ 
or what it was, the outside world may never know.’ 
Let me say to Doctor Hall, that that “ prescription’ 
was not 


NEWELL’S PULMONARY SYRUP! 


for that is an article that does not engender heart dis- 
ease, nor is it productive of any Asthmatic affections. 
On the contrary, it will cure such affections; and as for 


COUGHS AND COLDS, 


The world never saw a better pomeey and never will, 
until Nature produces some new ingredient out of 
which to prepare it. Don’t be afraid to use it freely. 
Every article in it is from Nature’s own Laboratory— 
the same to-day as they were a thousand years <o— 

ere 


all calculated to soothe, heal and strengthen. 


is nO 
7 
Better Family Medicine! 
Keep it in the house, use it freely, give it to your 
children upon the slightest indication of a Cold, and 
you will think and speak of it as all do that have be- 
come acquainted with its merits. 


REDINGTON & CO., Agents, 
San Francisco. 
And for sale everywhere. june23 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
Sewing Machines. 


Notice to Families. 


We would respectfully call the attention of all 'ram- 
ilies who are without a SEWING MACHINE, to the 
importance of having one. Our highest priced ma- 
chine will pay for itself, twice over, every year, (ang 
they will last, with careful usage, twenty years,) in th 
saving of time alone, for a woman can do as much 
work in ONE HOUR, with one of our machines, as TWO 
CAN DO IN ALL DAY, BY HAND-SEWING. 

Ihe fame of the WHEELER & WiLSON MACHINE, is 
wide-spread, having taken the premium at the 


World’s Fair, in London in 1862, 


And at the Great 


World’s Fair in Paris, in 1861, 


And as a further proof of the entire satisfaction which 
the WHEELER & WILSON Machine gives, is, that 
for braiding, it cannot be equaled. Itis remarkable 
for its evenness of stitch, and beauty of finish. 
J. H. HAYDEN, Agent. 
Corner Sacramento and Montgomery Sts., 
june23 6m San Francisco. 


Consumption positively Cured! 


“CANNABIS INDICA!” 


This Remedy was discovered by Dra. H. James while 
attached to the British Medica! Staff in Calcutta. 

The most ample and convincing proofs of its efficacy 
are offered to the public. 


Consumption, Bronchitis and Asthma 


Are among the diseases for which it is a ‘‘ specific rem- 
ed 

Night Sweats, Nervousness, 
Failure of Memory, Pain in the Lungs, 
Sore Throat, Difficult Expectoration, 
Nausea at the Stomach, Inaction 
of the Bowels, Muscular 
Debility, Etc., Etc., 


Are almost immediately relieved, and permanently 
cured by a reasonable use of the 


Extract of Cannabis Indica 


It is is in fact an Elixir Vit2, which will restore anima- 
tion to the prostrate frame, and vigor to the enervated 
mind, when all other remedies fail. 


DR. JAMES’ CELEBRATED 


Excelsior Ointment, 


—And— 


PURIFYINC PILLS, 


—Also— 


East Indian Remedies; 


Are invaluable in Medicinal properties, and are confi- 
dently offered to the public. 


ROWLAND, WALKER & CO., 
Sole Agent, 
647 Clay St., near Plaza. 


EACELSIOR 


PRINTING OF FICK. 


TOWNE & BACON, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


636 Clay Street, 
Opposite Lewlesdor ff, 


(EXTENDING THROUGH TO MERCHANT STREET,) 


june23-3m 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


- 20,000 
COPPER, 


SILVER, 


AND. 


SPECIE BAGS, 


Fer Sale in lets to suit Purchasers, from 
One te a Theusand. 


All kinds of heavy Machine Sewing. 


Hydraulic Hose, &c., made to order at the shortest 
notice. Country orders solicited. 
10dee HOWARD, 826 Davis street. 


Female Collegiate Institute. 


The twenty-first Semi-annaal session of the Institute 
will aleo commence as above, January 13th. 

It is important for pupils to be present when the 
classes are formed. 

For full information, apply to E, BannisTEr, Presi- 


dent U. P., or to D. Principal F. Cy Institute, 
Santa Clara. jai-tw 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
TO 


A ION 18 CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
list of American and Foreign Periodicals for 
which I receive subscriptions. Permanent arrange- 
ments having been made by the United States Govern- 
ment for the carrying of the Mails irom the Atlantic 
States BY STEAMER THREB TIMES A MONTH, I am ena- 
bled to receive subscriptions at a mach lower rate than 
formerly. The same care and attention will be paid to 
the forwarding of all packages, tor which this estab- 
lishment has gained such an enviable reputation 
throughout the Pacific Coast: 


ATLANTIC PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 


Harpers’ Monthly Magazine, ; Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, $4; Atlantic Monthly. $4; Mag- 
azine, $4; Knickerbocker Magazine, $4; Continental 
Monthly, $4; Peterson’s Ladies Magazine, $3; Arthur’s 
Home Magazine, $3; Ladies’ earn’ $4; Tales of 
the Day, $4; Monthly Novelette, $3; lectic Maga- 
zine, $6; Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, $6; Bankers’ 
Magazine, $6; Le Bon Ton, $6; Brownson’s Review, 
$3; Braithwaite arene $3; Turf Register (yearly), 
$2; Hall’s Journal of ealth, $2; Ballou’s Ma azine, 
$2 50; Water Cure Journal. 2 50: Phrenolo ica 

nal, $2 50; Yankee Notions, comic, ; Leslie's 
Budget of Fun, comic, $3; Nic Nax, comic, $2 50; 
Comic Monthly, 2 50; Phunny Pheliow, comic, $2 50: 


Jour- 


N. Y. Weekly Herald, $4; N Y Police Gazette, $4; N 
Y Clipper, 34; N Y Home Journal, $4; N Y Weekly 
Tribune, $4; Y Sunday Atlas, $4; N Sunday 


; N Y World, $4; N. Y. Journal of Commerce, $4; 
N Y Independent, $4; NY Leader, $4; N Y Ledger. 
$4; NY lie’s Pictoral, $5; N Y Harper’s Weekly, 


#5; N Y Illustrated News. $5; N Y Leslie’s Zeitung 
German), $4; N Y Staats Zeitung, $4; N Y Demokrat, 
;N Y Crimma) Zietung, $5; N 1 Family Blatter, $4; 
N Y Vanity Fair, $4; N Y Irish American, #4; N Y 
Scietific American, $4: N Y Wilkes’ Spirit o tthe Times, 
85; N Y Tablet. #4; N Y Country Gentleman, $4; 
Y Weekly, 4; N Y Mercury, $4; N Y Herald of Pro- 
grees, $4; N Y Scottish American Journal, $5; N Y 
lbion, #6: N Y Eco D’Italia (Italian), $8: N Y La 
Cronica, (Spanish), $12; N Y Courier des Etats Unis 
(French), $8; N Y Brother Jonathan. Boston Weekly 
ournal, #4; Boston Flag of our Union, $4; Boston 
Pilot. $4; Boston Waverly Magazine, 84: Boston Ban- 
ver of Light, $4; Boston True Flag, $4; Boston Investi- 
ator, $4; Boston Literary Companion, $4; Boston 
ittel’s Living Age, 87: Philadelphia Forney’s War 
Press, $4; Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper, $3; Phila- 
delphia Saturday Evening Post, $4; Baltimore Week 
Sun, #4; Louisville Weekly Journal $4; St. Louis 
Weekly Republican, $4; Congressioual Globe and A 
ndix, $10; Honolulu Commercial Advertiser, $6; 
onolulu Polynesian, $6. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR 


London Illst’d News with Supplements, $16; London 
Weekly Dispatch, $16; London Illustrated News of the 
World, $16; London Illustrated Times, $16; London 
Weekly Times, $16; London Bell’s Life, $16; London 
Atheneum, $16; London Punch, $10; London Once a 
Week, $10: Liverpool W. and 8S. Times, $18; Dublin 
Nation, $16; L’Llustration (Paris), $16; El Correo de 
Ultramar, #25; Cornhill Magazine, $6; Temple Bar 
Magazine, $6; St. James Magazine, $6; London Lan- 
cet, 86; London World of Fashion, $6; Chamber's 
Journal, $4; All the Year Round (Dickens), $6; Lon- 
don Am Journal, $10; Blackwood’s Magazine, $4; 
Westminster Quarterly Review, $8; North British 
Review, $3; Edinburgh Quarterly Keview, 
$3; London Quarterly Review, 3; The four Reviews 
and Blackwood, $14. 


CALIFORNIA PERIODICALS. 
PER YEAR. 


San Francisco Weekly Alta California, $5; San Fran- 
cisco Weekly Bulletin, $5; Sacramento Weekly Union, 
&5; San Francisco Weekly Herald ani Mirror, $5; San 
Francisco Weekly Golden Era, $5; San Francisco 
Weekly Police Gazette, $5; San Francisco Weekly 
Spirit of the Times, $5; San Francisco Weekly Monitor 
$5; San Francisco Weekly California Farmer, $5; San 

rancisco Weekly Irish Nationalist, $5; San Francisco 
Weekly Irish News, $5; Cal. Magazine and Moun- 
taineer (Monthly), $3; Hesperian Magazine, $4: San 
Francisco Voice of Mexico (Spanish), $10, San Fran- 
cisco Echo del Pacifico (Spanish), $10; San Francisco 
Cronica (Italian), $8; San Fraacisco Echo du Pacifique 
(French), ; San Francisco La Ruche Literaire 
French) $5; San Francisco Sunday Mercury, $4; San 

rancisco Pacific, $4. 


(G> Subscriptions received for all the San Frangis¢o 


Dalies at publisher’s prices. 


Any Newpaper, Ma ne or Review not mentioned 
in the above list, will be furnished to order. Orders 
for Books, Music, Fancy Articles, etc., filled promptly 
at the lowest market rates. 


Enclose stamp in all letters of inquiry to pay return 
postage. Subscriptions payable invariably in advance. 
Address J. W. SULLIVAS, 

News AGeEnt, SAN FRANCISCO. 


REMOVAL. 


CEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 
Counting House Stationers 


AVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW 

Store, corner SANSOME and COMMERCIAL 
Streets, where they will bave greater facilities than 
before of supplying their friends and the public gen- 
erally with all goods heretofore kept by them, of éu- 
perior quality, and at reasonable prices. 

N. B.—We are direct Importers of P. & J. AR- 
NOL WRITING FLUID AND COPYING 
INK, of which we shall always have a full supply in 
lots to suit. 

CA UTION.—Beware of Counterfeits. None 
GENUINE unless the name P. & J. ARNOLD is 
stamped in the bottle. 

GEO. B. HITCHCOCK & CO., 
Counting House Stationers. 
Corner Sansome and Commercial. 


San Francisco Female Seminary. 


HE SECOND SESSION WILL, OPEN 
TUESDAY, January 6th, 1864, at 


No. 1,114 Stockton Street. 


Enlarged accommodations have been secured, and a 
competent corps of Teachers engaged. 
For Information, and Circulars, apply to the Prin- 
cipal, at Virginia Block. 
MISS M. BUTLER, Principal. 


REFERENCES: 
Rey. E. Wapswort#, D. D., 
Rey. L. C. 
jal-8m 


OAKLAND 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Rey. E. 8. Lacy, 


INSURANCE EFFECTED IN THE 


PACIFIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Capital......... 


STOCKHOLDERS personally responsible, agreeable 
to the State. 


INSURANCE 


Effected in this Company against Loss or DamacE b 
Frere, on all kinds of ineurable property in Oakland, 
a County. on the most favorable terms, by 


WILLARD LEONARD, Acevr, 


Corner Broadway and 10th street, Oakland, and corner 
F: ont and Clay streets, San Francisco. 


nep24 8m 
NOW Is THE TIME! 


H. LOCKWOOD & CQ., 
Ne. G24 Clay &t., Old Neo. 176, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
WHICH THEY ARE SELLING AT 


VERY LOW PRICES! 
EVERY GARMENT WARRANTE 


All are invited to call ana examine our Goods. 


H, M. LOCK WvOD & CO., 
624 Clay street. San Francisco. 


BRAY & BROTHER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Corhér Front and Clay Street, 


SOLE EN OF ALVISO FLOUR. 


G. BRAY” 3m 


W .A. BRAT- 


PEACEMAKER 
COOKING STOVE! 


—— 
— 
—— 


“ 


Is CELEBRATED STOVE OF 
which all who are lately from the East have 
heard so much, is now for the first time introduced 
on this coast, in all its varieties ef sizes and styles. 
The Peacemaker is entirely new in principle as 
well as arrangement, and is one of those 


NOVEL COMBINATIONS 


of utility and convenience 90 characteristic of Amer- 
ican skill. The improvements which are here pre- 
sented we do not hesitate to say, will commend 
themselves to every candid mind, and will soon se- 
cure its 


UNIVERSAL ADOPTION. 


This Stove, unlike all others, combines within itself 


Every Facility and Convenience 


desirable for culinary purposes, and is thus free from 
the cumbrous tin attachments common to all other 


first class Stoves. While possessing capacity to a re- 
markable degree, it is yet 


The most Economical Stove in use, 


requiring, if properly managed, not more than one half 
the fuel of an ordinary stove or range. 


The New York Reformer says of this 
WOT 4BLE INVENTION: 


“By a new arrangement of the Fire Box, Flues 


and Tfeairth, a great economy of fuel is attained, 
while the surface and capacity of the Stove is nearly 
doubled. The Broiling and Roasting Chamber 1s, 
perhaps, the most noticeable feature of this remarka- 
ble Stove. There has never been, to our knowledge, 
any arrangement for this purpose, entirely satisfac- 
tory in its operation. The coals are here dumped di- 
rectly into the Hearth, and the draft is so arranged 
as to keep them in a constant glow, carrying all the 
smoke into the flues of the steve. The broiling cham- 
ber is also provided with a set of Hooks and Spit, 
securing the inimitable roast of the famous old Dutch 
Oven. The design is chaste and beautiful, while the 
fittings and finish are most accurate and perfect. In 
the infinite variety of transformations to which iron 
is subject, we confess to have never seen a greater 
triumph of Mechanical art than in the beauty and 
skill of this Queen of the Kitchen.” 


Clergymen supplied at a liberal discount. 


Water Backs and Reservoirs furnished when de 
sired for city trade. 


Responsible agents wanted for every town in the 
State. Apply to 
A. P. BBRAWTON & CO., 
Nos. 108 and 105 Sansome street, next door to the 
corner of Bush street. 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast. 
sept25lyv 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


(Saccessors to Hawxhaurst and Son,) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 
Brushes, Baskets, Twine, Cordage, Mats, &c., 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


CALIFORNIA PAILS, TUBS and BROOMS, 
Nos. 217 and 219 Sacramento street, 
ee Front and Davis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


OAKLAND SCHOOL. 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF 
the College of California is thoroughly provided 
for the education of those who do not design to com- 
pote the higher College course, as well as for intro- 
ucing to that course those intending to pursue it. 
The necessary branches of a — education, the 
elements of the sciences of philosophy and rhetoric, 
and the outlines of history, together with the modern 
languages, book-keeping, surveying, &c., are taught 
y competent instructors. Students from abroad 
board in the Institution under the supervision of the 
Principal and various teachers, where they are held 
to a systematic, rigorous bat intelligent and kind 
course of discipline. The entire aim of the instruc- 
tors is to secure careful scholarship, vigor of thought, 
manly, cultured deportment and upright character. 
The younger students form a separate department 
with the pecvliar care which their age renders desira- 
ble, and enjoy the same advantages of instruction 
which are afforded to the more advanced. 
The acquisition of the modern langudges is univer- 
sally desirable, both for their disciplinary 
and their practical usefulness. In order to induce 
students to pursue them at an early period in their 
course, when they can be most easily acquired, the 
extra charge ein all schools for these studies is 
remitted. Frencn, Spanish,German and Vocal Mu- 
sic are ite for all; and no extras are charged 
except Iustrumental Music, Drawing inti 
TERMS: 
For Board includin wasting, lights, ete. per week.....§7 00 
For Tultion—in the Primary Jepartment, per week .... 1 00 


Students are required to bring their bed linen, tow- 
els and napkins. - 

With the provisions which have been made in all 
the Departments of Instruction, with the additions 
now in p to the buildi with the rare pleas- 
antness of the grounds and the known healthfulness 
of the location, very superior facilities are afforded 
for the acquirement of a sound education. 

Pye Terme begin on the 8th of January, and the 16th 
of July. 

For , apply to the followi 
of the of. av. 
Mr. Cheney, Rev. Mr. Lacy, Ira P. Rankin and F. 

ings, Feq's. San Francisco; Rev. J. A. Benton, 
Sacramento; Sherman Day, Esq., New Almaden; 
Rev. E. B. Walsworth 
Oreddress Rev. i. H. BRAYTON, Principal. 
v 


OAKLAND REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
LOTS, 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


MARKET GARDENS, 


nte 


‘FARMS, ETC., 
‘Fer Sale Oakiand, 
By WitLamD. LEONARD, 
Clay streets, San Francisco, up stairs septa 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


This Board has now in San Francisco, a large as- 
sortment of Religious Books ranging from 


PICTORIAL FIRST LESSONS, 


CALVIN’S 


INSTITUTES. 
Pastors who will supply their people with these 
discount. 


publications will be allowed a satisfactory di 


Two hundred and seventy-two of the works are 


expressly for Sabbath Schools. 


TOTAL CATALOGUE PRICE, $91 00, 


Or, in cheaper binding, 877 45. 

They are in pleasant narrative style, and decidedly 

religious. Children love these books. 
JACOBUS’ NOTES 

On Matthew, on Mark and Lake, on John and on 
Acts; in all, five volumes, are a very great help to 
Sabbath School Teachers, or to any Student of the 
Bible. Sold separate or together. 

JACOBUS’ QUESTIONS 
Accompanying these Notes, introdace into each les- 
son one or more questions from the shorter Catechism, 
greatly aiding the Teacher in communicating clear 
religious truth. 

Tracts furnished at the rate of 15 pages for 1 ct. 

Every Christian ought to keep and distribute them. 
Many might thus be saved who are left to perish un- 
warned. 

The whole work of distribution on this coast 1s at 
very considerable pecumary loss to the Board. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

The above may be purchased, at retail, from C. 
Beach, Montgomery street. 

te Address, without care, Rev. 8. T. Wells, San 
Francisco. up9 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


Ez 


C. BEACH 


DEALER IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Sunday School Music Books, 


AND 


JUVENILE AN®O GIFT BOOKS, 


34 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
(Opposite the Lick House.) 


Here —- be found a complete assortment of 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, adopted to all s and 
capacities. The various works of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, including a large stock of 
HYMN BOOKS. Also the publications of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. The Depository ot the 
American Bible Society in the same room. 

Family BIBLES, and BIBLES of all sizes and 
Descriptions, constantly on hand, and at New York 
cost, with expense of transportation added. 

The Publications of the American Tract Society 
furnished at New York cost, with expense of trans- 
portation added 

Constantly on hand SCHOOL BOOKS, STA 
TIONERY, CUTLERY, ete., etc., ete. 

MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, and NEW 

KS received by every Steamer. octl 3m 


UNION BOOK STORE 
ALLEN & SPI-ER, 


Importers and dealers in 


School, Law, Medical,and Miscellaneous 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


ALSO, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
From the American Sunday School Union, Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Methodist Book Concern, 
and other Publishers. 

Me. 542 Clay street, just below Mentgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

J. E. ALLEN. R. P. SPI-ER. 
jel53m 


R. B. FORDHAM, 


Jobbing and Retail Grocer. 


FAMILIES, MILLS, SHIPS, 


AND 


FARMERS 


Supplied, and Goods delivered {to all parts 


of the City. 


Corner of Front and Jackson streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


bw 


| 


HENRY DUTTON & 


DEALERS 


HAY AND GRAIN, 


ALSO 


WT OoonD, 


PLER Neo. 7, STEWART STREET, 


NEAR CORNER MISSION 
HENRY DUTTON, : SAN FRANCISCO. 
HENRY PUTTOR, JR. iel9—tm”* 


Oakland Seminary for Young Ladies. 


Mrs. G. M. 
Mus. I. G. Principal. 


HMERENEXT SESSION OF THIS 
School will be open for the reception of Boarding 


and Day Scholars, on MONDAY, July 25th, 1964. 


TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS, 


Primary per month 


For Catalogues, and othef particulars, apply to the 


Principal, corner of Eleventh and Washington streets 
Oakland. 


jal 


PRESBYTERIAN 


WILLIAM SHERMAN Co. 
Manufacturers and Importers o{ 


CLOTHING, 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Trunks and Valises 
4 We are receiving by every Steamer, 
SUPERIOR 


MEDIUM CLOTHING, 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
All of which we warrant to be of the most superior mab, 
Sole-Leather Trunks and Valises, 


_ Always in store, a large Assortment of 


Ladies’French Traveling Tron, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Ee Orders for CUSTOM CLOTHING, wit Teceiyg 
our most careful and prompt attention. 


WVes, 413 and 414 SANSOME STRERE?, 
Sontheast corner of Commercia] 


SATHER & Co. 


BANEERS, 


Corner Montgomery and Commercja] 


BAW EXCHANGE AT 
D sums to suit, on SIGHT IN 


American Exchange Bank..... 
hoe and Leather York. 
rexel Co............ Philade} 
G@ee. Peabody & Co........ pala. 


adon, 

Purchase Certificates of Deposit Easte Banks 

= 
iseount Mercantile Paper, advance 

tificates and make Collections on 


apY 
WOODWORTH, ALLOVON & co 
Paris and San Francisco, 


routes. 


ANU FA RERS AND IMPO TERS 
| of PIANO FORTES, Church and Parle Har. 
moniums, Harmonic Piano Fortes, Reed and Pp} 
Organs, Melodions, Piano Covers, Music Stools, My. 
xclusive Agents for the sale of the Stodart Piang 
Forte and the Prince Melodeon. 


a. stock of Piano Fortes tor hire always oy 


Masonic Temple Building, corner Montgom 
Post streets entrance on Post. ot 


UNDERTAKER, 


641 Sacramento Street, corner of Webb, 
(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 


EVERY VARIETY OF FUNE. 
ral equipments constantly on hand, 
and furnished at the lowest prices 
for the same quality of matenal. 
Sole agent for BARSTOW’S PATENT METAL- 
LIC BURIAL CASKETS. 
Interments procured in Lone Mountain and al! the 
other Cemetries. eb22-3m 


San Francisco Female Seminary 


The THIRD SESSION of this Institute will com- 

mence on 

Meonday, Jane 20th, at corner of Mason 
and Jackson streets. 

Circulars can be had by applying to the Principal a/ 

1417 Taylor street. 

je9 3m Miss M. BUTLER, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIO, 
SANTA CLARA. 


BE NEXT SESSION OF THE PRE- 
PARATORY and COLLEGIATE Departments, 
will commence WEDNESDAY, January 13th, 1864 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
BENICIA. 


THE NEXT SESSION 


Ot this Institution opens Wednesday, August 5th. As 
only a limited number of Boarding pupils (eighty) can 
be accommodated, those who wish to enter the School 
the next term, will do well to apply early. 
CATALOGUES, containi cular information 
a ee to the School can had, upon application 

° 

j 


the Principal. 
e4-3m MARY A TEINS, Principal. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL. 


F. E. WEYGANT having sold his entire interst in 
the Tremont House, Jackson street, is now prepared 
to devote his whole attention to his patrons at the 
well-known 


“ INTERNATIONAL,” 


Jackson Street, above Montgomery Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


This House has lately bad extensive additions, and 
a thorough renovation, including new beds, which 
makes it one of the largest (AND BEING CONDUCTED ON 
TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES) the most quiet and best ap- 
pointed Hotel, on the Pacific Coast. 

BARBER SHOP ATTACHED TO THE HOTEL. 
ft Free Cold and Warm Shower Baths for the 
Guests of the House. 

Persons arriving on Boats or Cars will always find 
the International Coach in readiness to convey thea 
to the House, Frez or CHARGE. mari 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOO 


For Boys, under 12 years of Age, 
Feurth Street, between Jefferson and Grere; 
OAKLAND. 


MONG THE VARIOUS ESTABLISH- 
MENTS in California, there is not one jally 
conducted for swall Boys. Miss Doyle’s School, at 
Oaklanu, is designed exactly to meet this requirement ; 
wk re tne Pupils will be taught, not only all the va- 
rious branches suitable to their age, but will also be 
trained in habitsof obedience, order and politeness, so 
necessary to success and happiness in life. 

The health of the pupils will receive particular at- 
tention, and their diet and clothing be cared for as il 
under the watchful eye of a parent. 

The location is eminently healthy, with plenty of 
ground for exercise. [he very best instruction in the 
— branches and accomplishments will be guaran- 
tee 


TenMs:—payable in advance, $90 per month, for 
and tuition in the ordinary English 
ochea. 
No extras. No entrance fee uired. 
No deduction for absence or save for one 


onth. 

$4 per month for day pupils over eight. 
Rererencus :—Rev. Henry Duratt, Oakland, Rev 
E. B. Waleworth, do., Rev. B. Akerly, do.; Mark 
Brumagim, Eeq., San Francisco, Dr. Henry Gitbons, 
San Francisco; Hon. Sherman Day, New A)maded; 
Rev. W.C. Pond, Downieville; J. B. Harmon. Eq., 
Sacramento. japl-6m 


PHILADELPHIA. 


JARVIS JEWETT, 
Ne. 629 Washington Street, 
AGENT, 


SAN FRANCESCO, Cal- 


PHILLIPS & 
SUCCESSORS TO 4 


W. H. BAXTER & C0. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HARNESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, 
COLLARS, 
SADDLERY WARE, &c. &¢- 

Cencord Stage and Buggy Harness, 
Trotting, Chaise and Farm Harness. Also, Bitting 


Harness, Saddles, California Ranger, and 
Mexican, all kinds. 


WHAT'S || CONE TE BAXTER’S 
HURRY? MY NEW HARNESS 


RAREY'S HORSE TRAINING HARNESS 
Made to order, and Instruction given for using them 

. We invite you to call and see us, at 

407 Battery Street, bet. Clay and x 


SAN FEREANCISCO. 


NEW AND VALUABLE BOOK. 


Processes of Silver and Gold Extraction, by G2id? 
Kustel, Mining Enginear and Metallurgist, poner’ 
Manager of the Ophir Works, &c ; 350 pages 

sdmirable work has met with the highest 
mendations trom the Press and Scientific bw ‘ned 10 
cleat and able exposition of the science #8 Pp for the 
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